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NEW MUSEUM AND ART CENTER 


ST. AUGUSTINE, AMERICA'S FASTEST GROW- 
ING ART CENTER, WILL HAVE ITS NEW 
MUSEUM AND ART CENTER COMPLETED FOR 
THE COMING WINTER ART SEASON 
Hundreds of members from 29 states, District of 
Columbia, Canada and 30 other Florida cities are 


taking advantage of the opportunities offered by the 
St. Augustine Art Association. 





















Central-sales,’ exhibition galleries, numerous prize 
awards, availability of competent instruction, studios, 
all-year out-door -painting weather, beaches, fisheries, 
forests and its quaint “Old World" charm make 
St. Augustine the winter art center of America. Like 
Europe in antiquity, it is a challenge and delight to 
artists from everywhere. May we tell you more about 
the Artists’ St. Augustine? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE NEW ART CENTER 
WRITE: 
































Address: H. B. Bonfield, Chairman Art Committee 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P. O. Box 444 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


| DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
18 East 79th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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| ‘Letters 


Too Damn Beautiful 
To the Editor: 


J know you are working hard to make the 
magazine an object of beauty, but please 
ask your designer to contaminate his de- 
sign with legibility. The type is too small, 
too concentrated in indigestible chunks, 
too damn beautiful for words. 

JUNE C. WAYNE 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


{N. B.: We hasten to assure Mrs. Wayne 
and other readers who squinted over the 
densely printed November 15 issue that, 
within a very short time, the format and 
typography of the magazine will be stabi- 
lized. We have just moved to a new printer 
who, unfortunately, was not able to give us 
the types we required for the November 15 
issue — hence its solid look. Indeed, the 
recent alterations in the magazine have 
been unsettling; but they have been made 
more for the sake of readability than for 
the sake of beauty.] 


Wiles Spencer Data Sought 
To the Editor: 


The Museum of Modern Art is organizing 
a circulating exhibition of the work of 
Niles Spencer. The ownership of many 
paintings sold before 1930 is unknown. We 
are eager to trace these and would appre- 
ciat hearing from anyone owning or know- 
ing the whereabouts of early paintings by 
Spencer. 

DOROTHY MILLER 

Museum of Modern Art 

New York, N. Y. 


Enlightenment 
To the Editor: 


I appreciate the symposiums in ART DI- 
GEST. They are most enlightening for 
artists as well as laymen... . 
WILLIAM S. SCHWARTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 


Your issue of November 15 deserves to 
become an important historical document, 
an explicit and eloquent announcement 
of “the rediscovery of the human figure,” 
of the renascence of man in modern art. 
Your ... pages on this theme [see Sym- 
posium] are a literary and logical delight. 
‘The courage and clarity of these free 
Men aré admirable, [men] who rebel 
against the fractional exclusiveness and 
the non-human extremes of geometrical 
art, and who invite artists again to express 
significant human values in human sym- 
bols—namely, through the unique and in- 
eereble expressive power of the human 
orm... 
RAYMOND F. PIPER 
Department of Philosophy 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Art Is Obsolete 
To the Editor: 


Re: Symposium on the human figure .. . 


It is entertaining to follow the elaborate 
tireumlocation by which these revolution- 
aries, having found non-objectivism lack- 
ing in substance, talk themselves into 
coming back to the human figure. Sadly 
enough, they’ll find the human figure will 
also let them down. The brutal truth is an 
*ppalling thing to face and it is of course 
More comfortable not to face it: the age 
of dinosaurs came and went; so did art. 
©w we have chemistry, mechanics, aero- 
amics and mobile imagery. The last 
Ramed calls to mind the famed “Nude De- 
Scending the Staircase.” It was an apt 
[continued on page 5] 
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Cover: In case anyone doesn’t dig 
Stuart Davis’ jive, the words ‘Cool 
Papa’, which he has included in his 
original Christmas cover for ART 
DIGEST, refer to Santa Claus. Davis, 
a respected elder in the U.S. art com- 
munity, lives in New York, exhibits 
at the Downtown Gallery. His work is 
well-known here and abroad, and is in 
many important museum collections. 
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and a group of contemporaries 
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Frank Jewett Mather, Ir. by s. Lane Faison, Jr. 


In the recent death of Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., the world of arts and 
letters has lost a wise and humane 
spirit, and a versatile one. Born in 
1868, only four years after Toulouse- 
Lautrec, he could, as his friend Ber- 
nard Berenson does, look upon Pi- ~ 
casso as a young upstart and estimate 
his value against a longer time-span. 
Professor Mather was a humanist in 
the tradition of the Renaissance he 
loved and knew so well. Defending 
its standards in his writings, he ex- 
emplified them in his life. If he did 
not find our brash new world an ade- 
quate substitute, that was certainly 
his privilege, for he had already 
found his own identity in a serener 
time, and established it well. 

It is hard to think of Professor 
Mather apart from Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he taught for 23 years 
until 1933, and continued for a dozen 
more as an emeritus, actively direct- 
ing the Museum of Historic Art. 
Nevertheless, when his teaching car- 
eer at Princeton began, he was past 
40 and could look back on a rich and 
varied experience. After graduating 
from Williams College in 1889, he had 
acquired the PhD degree in literature 
and philology at Johns Hopkins, con- 
tinued his studies at the University 
of Berlin and the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, had taught Anglo-Saxon and 
Romanic languages at Williams, and 
had put in several years as a journal- 
ist, part of that time writing art 
criticism for the New York Evening 
Post. 

As his many interests began to 
converge on the history and criticism 
of art, he did not lose sight of a larger 
world of reference. In his classes, a 
problem of attribution took on all the 
suspense of a detective story; a ques- 
tion of artistic influence became an 
essay in civilization. I arrived at 
Princeton in 1930 to study under him 
in what turned out to be his final 
two years of graduate teaching. He 
gave sound professional training, and 
he gave something else much rarer: 
the example of a mind with range 
and velocity. He was a marvelous con- 
versationalist, whether in the class- 
room or in his home. If you under- 
took to point out Parisian influence 


Who's News 


Francis Picabia 


Francis Picabia, painter, illustrator, editor 
and theoretician, died in Paris, the city of 
his birth, November 30 at the age of 74. 

Although he considered himself a Span- 
iard (his father was a Cuban, his mother 
Spanish), Picabia spent most of his life in 
France and the U. S. As a student he 
attended the Ecole Beaux Artes and the 
Ecole Beaux Artes Decoratif in Paris. 

He made his first public appearance in 
1896 as an impressionist, but by 1909 he 
was established in the ranks of the cubists, 
associated with the Seccione D’Or which 


in a Sienese painting, he would go 
at you with his almost savage good 
will until you could establish your 
point in spite of his making you 
aware of just what it meant to trans- 
port anybody or anything from Paris 
to Siena in the 14th century. For you, 
it had been a question of juxtaposing 
two photographs in the comfort of a 
modern library. For him, it was a 
human adventure by land or, pref- 
erably, by sea. He was a great sailor, 
and he was not averse to steering the 
conversation to windward. His un- 
usually large head framed piercing 
small eyes set deep like a sea-cap- 
tain’s for protection against heavy 
weather. 

Until recent years the Mathers 
lived in a pleasant country house 
called Three Brooks, at Washington 
Crossing, Pa. One of the brooks had 
made two small islands near the 
house, and he promptly named them 
Ile de la Cité and Ile St. Louis. Dur- 
ing the ’30s, when the Atlantic sea- 
board was visited by a plague of 
Japanese beetles, I clearly recall him 
directing an elaborate campaign to 
destroy them. He was in the middle 
of writing his book on Venetian 
Painters, but he found time to com- 
pose an essay on Japanese beetles for 
the Atlantic Monthly, an item that 
will stand comparison in purely lit- 
erary terms with the finest in our 
language. 

Professor Mather is best known 
for his general histories of Italian 
painting, modern painting and West- 
ern European painting of the Renais- 
sance. These appeared between 1923 
and 1939 and they have probably been 
read more widely than any other 
books on painting by an American 
scholar. A more philosophical work, 
“Concerning Beauty,” was published 
in 1935. Later in that year he saw a 
good deal of John Dewey at Dart- 
mouth. Of Dewey he wrote me: “pure 
gold, but devilishly difficult to ex- 
tract.” 

Frank Mather’s gold was _ alto- 
gether accessible. 


S. Lane Faison, current president of the 
College Art Association, is head of the art 
department of Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass. 






included Apollinaire, Gleizes, Leger and 
others. In 1913 he sent “Edtaonsil,” one of 
his best works to the Armory Show im 
New York. (Considered by some authori- 
ties to be his masterwork, it is at present 
on loan from the Fried Gallery to the Art 
Institute of Chicago.) ; 
Two years after the Armory Show, Pica- 
bia set up residence in the U. S. Here, with 
Marcel Duchamp, he organized a publica- 
tion called Review 291, and was given 4 
one-man show by Alfred Stieglitz in his 
gallery. [continued next page] 
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Publisher's Message 


Who's News continued 


Following the first World War, Picabia 
was one of the most active dadaists and 
his versatile talents did much to promul- 
gate that short-lived movement. 

In 1930 the Rosenberg Gallery in Paris 
gave him his first retrospective exhibition, 
which was followed in 1934 by a retrospec- 
tive in New York’s Valentin Gallery. The 
Drouin Gallery gave Picabia another 
retrospective in Paris in 1949, and in 1950 
the Rose Fried Gallery in New York pre- 
sented a large show of his works, many 
of which subsequently entered museums 
and private collections in this country. 

This season, the Galerie Craven in Paris 
dedicated its Salon d’Octobre to Picabia 
and included a special section of his work. 
Currently, the Rose Fried Gallery in New 
York is staging an exhibition of works by 
Picabia and his former close associate, 
Marcel Duchamp. A review of the exhibi- 
tion appears on page 14 of this issue. 


Curator at Buffalo’s Albright Art Gallery 
for the past four years, Patrick Joseph 
Kelleher will take over as curator of West- 
ern art at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo., begin- 
ting February 1. 


In recent elections, the Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters and Sculptors named Harold 
Weston as its new president and, as vice- 
presidents, Karl Knaths, Theodore Fried, 
Louise Nevelson and Vaclav Vytlacil. 


In the 1953 American Institute of Graphic 
Arts Magazine Show, ART DIGEST was 


Letters continued from page 3 


harbinger of things to come, which were 
destined to leave the paint brush as obso- 
lete as the scythe. The death rattle follow- 
ing the French masters was a natural 
accompaniment to the great strides in 
‘amera experimentation. 

I don’t like it either. We will continue 
to dabble, to be sure. No one can deny us 
the pleasure of piddling around with 
Squares, triangles and other esoteric sym- 
bols, including the human figure. We may 
still be thankful for the right to sweat 
blood “discovering” textures that can be 
found in any rock garden. But the incen- 
tives that produced the great tapestries. 
tock-hewn temples and golden ages of 
Painting are gone, never to return. 


ARCHIE MUSICK 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


December 15, 1953 


On behalf of ART DIGEST’s staff, I should like to wish our readers, 
advertisers and other friends a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
We are living in a world in which the Christmas spirit appears to 
have been forgotten. Suspicion has replaced brotherly love; fear and 
insecurity have led us to suppress freedom of thought and expression. 
Throughout history, art has brought diverse peoples together in 
greater understanding ; its message is universal. Today, more than ever 
before, it has become necessary for us to maintain the most free and 
favorable environment for our creative artists; it is only in such an 
environment that we can make progress toward world peace. | 
Again, we extend to you our best wishes of the season, and our | 
thanks for your continued support and friendship.—J. M. 


awarded special recognition for its covers 
of January 1 and February 15, 1953. De- 
signed by Alvin Lustig, the first cover 
shows a piece of sculpture by Georges 
Vantangerloo; the second, the silhouetted 
negative proof of an ivory figure by an 
anonymous Flemish artist of the 17th 
century. 


The Allied Artists of America, Inc., has 
awarded a gold medal of honor for oil 
painting this year to Junius Allen; a gold 
medal for watercolor painting to Henry 
Gasser, and a gold medal for sculpture to 
Nancy Dryfoos. 


Active for many years on the west coast 
of Florida as director of the Clearwater 
Art Museum and the Sarasota Art Associa- 
tion, Ralph H. McKelvey has accepted the 
directorship of the Art League of Manatee 
County, Bradenton, Florida, while he con- 
tinues as director of the statewide organi- 
zation of professional artists, the Florida 
Artist Group, Inc. 


Top painting awards in the 19th annual 
Wisconsin Salon of Art, held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Madison, Wis., were 
Robert Grilley, $200 purchase prize; Dave 
Pease, $100 purchase prize; Richard Sam- 
uelson, $100 purchase prize; Fred J. Ber- 
man, $100 purchase prize; Donald Ander- 
son, $100 award. Three cash awards in 
graphic work went to Richard C. Cramer, 
Fred Berman and Dorothy Zupancich. Two 
cash awards in sculpture went to Don 
Wieden and Michael Andrews. 


To the Editor: 


. .. Ever since the cubists themselves 40 
years ago first deserted the direction im- 
plied by cubism, the majority of abstract 
artists find their inventive capacities 
fagged out about every five years and 
hasten back to nature’s appearances in 
order to escape the boredom resulting from 
their capricious mode of invention... . 

Of course each time invention is de- 
serted, and each time nature is deserted, a 
new assortment of abstract artists are 
there with new explanations. 

This periodic oscillation of the majority 
of abstract artists between nature and 
invention is a fact... .Surely nature is not 
merely something to return to when you 
don’t know what else to do without her.... 


{continued next page] 
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Thomas Hart Benton, George 
Luks, ‘Grandma’ Moses, Milton 
Avery, Eilshemius, Etc. Also 
French and other European 
works by Boudin, Vlaminck, 
Renoir, Forain, Leger, Jack 
Yeats. Watercolors by Rowland- 
son, Grosz and prints by Lautrec, 
Picasso, Kollwitz and Rouault. 
Also, valuable paintings from 
other private owners. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


in December 


SMALL PICTURES 
OF GREAT QUALITY BY 
YOUNG FRENCH ARTISTS 


at 


GALERIE de BRAUX 
1718 Locust Street 


Dec. 29-Jan. 9 


RAYMOND SIMBOLI 
SAMMY PASTO 
thru Dec. 
contemporary xmas show 
first get acquainted show 


“second get acquainted show" 
for information and entry blanks write 


creative galleries 
1903 chestnut st., phila. 


CONGER 
METCALF 


PAINTINGS 
Dec. 4-Jan. 6 


ELLEN DONOVAN 
GALLERY 
216 W. Rittenhouse Square 


To Dec. 28 Watercolors and Oils 


BEN W OL F 


To Jan. 1 Woodcarvings 


OTTO HITZBERGER 


Dec. 29 to Jan. 19 
PAUL HAZEL 


ENGLAND | McKINLEY 
Oils Oils 


and Watercolors 


DUBIN GALLERIES 


2016 Locust Street 


through december 31 


NEWBILL 


PHILADELPHIA'S 
only avant garde 


art 
1429 spruce street 


galleries 


RAYMOND HENDLER BEGINNING JAN. 6 


Dec. 15-Jan. 2 
Oil Paintings by 


MAURICE SCHNEPS 
Ceryl lush gallery 


2007 Walnut Street 


The Reflective Eye by Otis Gage 


Artists Are Different 


A friend has told me of a series of 
psychological tests that were recently 
made on artists in a Midwestern 
university. And, indeed, there are 
every now and then investigations 
into the psyches of artists, psycho- 
analytic studies of works of art, etc. 
Now that art has become a public 
property, it more than ever provides 
a field day for curiosity-seekers, 
scientific peeping-toms and _ both 
amateur and licensed phychiatrists. 
The reason is obvious: artists are 
different from anyone else. And I 
must agree. I wish only to suggest 
that book-keepers and professional 
wrestlers are also different from any- 
one else, and that an investigation of 
their psyches would turn up revela- 
tions easily as fascinating as any- 
thing the artists could provide. 

To move to a more elevated level, 
Suzanne Langer, in an essay which 
appears in “New World Writing No. 
4’”’, discusses art as expression. Not, 
to be sure, as the self-expression 
which it has become the popular habit 
to assign to the practice of art, but 
as symbolic expression of feeling. 
For all the interest of her analysis, 
expression as Mrs. Langer discusses 
it is only a refinement of the popular 
“self-expression.” 

Her piece ends with the following 
statement: “Church and state, ma- 
chine and money are the record of 
man’s energy and intellect; art is the 
record of man himself.” This meta- 
physical fragment from the pen of a 
logician is suspiciously like the 
homily, “A man’s true nature comes 
out when he’s got a few drinks in 
him.” The image of the Dionysian 
man is venerable enough but no more 
valid than that of the logical man. 
The man with a few drinks in him 
is only more drunk, not more true, 
than the sober man. 

The belief that art is a field richer 
both in psychological data and in 
expressiveness than other fields de- 
rives from two sources: first, a ro- 
mantic attitude toward the arts that 
works a disservice; second, a basic 
misunderstanding of the working 
processes within the disciplines of 
the arts. 

The artist as seer, the artist as 
clown, the artist as maladjusted man 
—they all exist. But there are also 
the physicist as seer, the architect 


Letters continued from page 5 


An art of invention, rather than imita- 
tion in any degree, is obviously the art of 
our times. But so long as those who invent 
try to reduce that effort to a direction dic- 
tated by personal caprice, so long will 
these ridiculous see-saws between nature 
and invention continue. ... 

CHARLES BIEDERMAN 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


as clown, the mathematician as mal- 
adjusted man. These exist in precise 
counterparts to their brothers in the 
arts—and in every field of human 
activity. A reading of “The Psy- 
chology of Invention in the Math- 
ematical Field” by Jacques Hada- 
mard, (Princeton Univ., 1945) makes 
clear the surprising thinking habits 
of the mathematical genius at the 
moment of creation. This fascinating 
essay is written by an eminent math- 
ematician, but neither the psychia- 
trists nor the public have presumed 
to investigate the psyches of math- 
ematicians as a class. And certainly 
mathematics and physics are as “ex- 
pressive” as the arts. But while very 
few people know anything about the 
sciences, everyone, of course, knows 
about the arts. 

The romanticism which compli- 
ments the arts and obscures the is- 
sues is coupled with a negative ro- 
manticism which belittles the arts 
and obscures the issues from another 
point of view. Far from being a 
clown, a wise child, a non-conforming 
egotist, the artist is a constructer. 

This is the area of art most often 
neglected because most students of 
these questions experience art affec- 
tively. If they were to try to make a 
work of art they would find, as the 
artist finds, that they are involved 
in a task of construction rather than 
of expression. The artist is a maker; 
he makes a new world; new because 
the old one doesn’t work anymore, or 
is boring, or doesn’t do what he wants 
it to do. The automobile was invented 
because someone got tired of sitting 
behind a horse, and the airplane be- 
cause someone wanted to get off the 
ground. Picasso, Mondrian and Bran- 
cusi succeed Cézanne, Monet and 
Rodin. 

Art is expressive, and so is a math- 
ematical idea, and so is a machine— 
and so is an unsuccessful work of art. 
But it is construction which decides 
the worth of a work of art as it de- 
cides the worth of a theorem or of 
a shoe. 

In the psychoanalytic-expressive 
cloud that envelops current thinking 
on the work of art, the artist asks 
to be regarded clearly as a construc- 
tive imagination, no more nor less 
healthy, no more nor less a special 
case, than any other. 


Face Down 


To the Editor: 

The covers of the last four ART DIGESTS 
have been so bad in design and color that 
I keep them turned face down on my Te 
ception room desk. 


CHARLES SURENDORF 
Columbia, Calif. 
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Like the artist who created it, the work of art has its own 
identity. It has a unique character that distinguishes it 
from other works by the same artist and from still other 
works by other artists. Just as there are people who, in 
a crowd, will create an immediate impression and others 
whose personalities become submerged, there are works 
of art which stand out or get lost in a group. Some make 
instantaneous demands on our attention and then fail to 
hold it; others are very quiet at first and only begin to 
impress us after we have been intimate with them for a 
while. 

Seeing new works of art is like meeting new people in 
the sense that both would seem to require a receptive 
frame of mind. An open mind is a prerequisite for having 
new experiences ; but we cannot absorb a vast number of 
yew experiences in_rapid succession; there is a point at 
which, in our own best interests, we shut our minds. 

Perhaps never before in history has there been such 
an emphasis on the individual and, as a consequence, on 
individual forms of expression. Certainly the chief charac- 
teristic of 20th-century art is its diversity, but it demands 
of us what art has never before demanded of the spec- 
tator: an enormous capacity for adjusting our vision. 
We must experience Pollock and Wyeth, Klee and Miré 
Brancusi and Maillol—very often in juxtaposition. 

This variety is stimulating; but variety without context 
or continuity has its own monotony. One of the most 
fascinating books we have is the dictionary, and yet, 
while it certainly has more words in it than any single 
work of literature, nobody dreams of reading it through. 


The encyclopedia is far from artistic; so is the encyclo-~ 
pedic show. And when an exhibition of art is not in itself _ 


artistic, it merely militates against the several works it 
presents. 

In the past, of course, there have been comprehensive 
group exhibitions. Royal Academies all over Europe have 
held them, and Paris has seen countless salons. But since 
the turn of the century, new considerations have entered 
into the exhibiting of art; diverse works of art are no 
longer related by the common bond of representation. 
What was once one world of art, or even one nation, is 
today a vast universe in which a multitude of worlds 
co-exist. Roszak leads us into an inferno, and Graves, 
into cool and misty byways; we go with Hopper into a 
tawdry city, and with Baziotes we cross the border of a 
dream; Glarner takes us into a realm of pure form, and 
Calder, into a realm of pure fancy. Indeed, each work of 
art is a unique world, quite discrete from _ its neighbor, 
having a topography, a climate, all its own. And where 
formerly one could pass in an exhibition from painting 
to painting, from sculpture to sculpture, without radically 
changing one’s frame of reference, today each work we 


The Art of the Exhibition 


confront calls for a shift in our way of thinking and makes 
a new claim on our attention. 

In this country, the nature of the group exhibition has 
been modified by attitudes which belong more appropri- 
ately to politics than to art. We pride ourselves in dealing 
democratically with our extensive output of art, and in 
an attempt to be fair and representative, we put together 
big motley shows, such as the Whitney and Metropolitan 
annuals, which succeed in demonstrating only what we 
already know: that there is great variety in contemporary 
American art. Ironically, it is precisely in the area of 
fairness that these shows do the greatest injustices. They 
make exorbitant demands on the spectator; they provide 
a type of experience that is tiresome where it should be 
stimulating; and they end up by being eminently unfair 
both to the artists and to the public. 

It is difficult to understand why so many museums, 
knowing that the group show is highly unsatisfactory, 
cling to it persistently when better methods of exhibiting 
have already been demonstrated. The Museum of Modern 
Art, for example, has held group shows in which 14 or 
15 artists are represented by several works each; and its 
New Talent shows are organized along these same lines. 
Gordon Washburn, in assembling the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national of 1952 for the Carnegie, made a gesture in this 
direction by representing at least some of the Europeans 
by two works each. 

If it is fairness we are. after, and if it is art that 
interests us, this type of exhibition would seem to have 
far more merit than the cross-section or random group. 
With its multitude of facets, art today confounds the 
spectator. But how is the spectator to learn anything about 
an artist by looking at one of his works against the com- 
petition of work by 99 other artists? And, in such a> 
situation, how can he comprehend the artist who is saying 
something new, for the new experience is not to be 
grasped immediately; the meaning of it becomes clear 
with quiet contemplation and repetition. 

If a work of art is worth showing, it is worth showing 
well. Well, in this case, means with respect for the special 
and often subtle qualities of the world that it presents. 
It should have an installation—lighting, space, back- 
ground—that does justice to its character. Its company 
should be chosen with discrimination, on the basis of 
kinship, compatibility or illuminating contrast, rather 
than on some a priori notion of democracy. Indeed, the 
exhibition itself should be a work of art. By this I do not 
mean that it should be elaborately or expensively in- 
stalled; I simply mean that it should have substance as 
well as diversity, and that every care should be taken to 
give the works of art the very best opportunity to speak 
for themselves and the artists who made them.—B.K. 





Jacques Lipehitz: 
“Virgin”, model for baptismal 
font, Assy, France 


Chartres: 
Figure from 
central door 


Henry Moore: 
“Madonna and Child”, 
Northampton, England 
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In the evening of his career as an artist, Henry Matisse 


has dedicated himself to the decoration of a chapel; 
and elsewhere in Europe and America, 

artists have accepted commissions 

to make works of art for places of worship. 


Are there values common to contemporary art and traditional 


Georges Rouault : “Head of Christ” 


religion which justify this collaboration? 


What is the distinction between a religious 
and a secular work of art? 


Between religious and liturgical art? 


SYMPOSIUM: Art and Religion 


Jacques Lipchitz 


The interest of the church in modern 
art is not of recent times. With the 
great creative activity which this art 
has shown and the influence which it 
has had all over the world, many voices 
have been raised in favor of the use of 
advanced contemporary art in the 
church. As a result, some important 
works of art were created between 
the two wars. The latest manifestation in this field are 
only the continuation of these beginnings. There have 
been a number of pioneers, fighters for these ideas, but 
Ican mention only the most active, Father Couturier. 

It does not astonish me that the church today wants 
| to integrate modern art for the use of religion. With 
'yery few exceptions it has always been like this, since 
' the church generally considered a work of art as a 
medium to join earth to heaven. Likewise, it does not 
seem astonishing to me that an artist with religious 
feelings should be happy to serve religion with his own 
resources. Isn’t it exalting to try to help people to pray? 
Exalting and frightening -at the same time. A holy fear 
of the great responsibility he has to assume. Feelings 
so favorable for creative work! 

What is the distinction between a religious and a 
secular work of art? For me —I don’t see any. But I can 
conceive art on different levels. 

What is the distinction between religious and liturgical 
art? For me — only a matter of degree. 


Germaine Richier 


In all ages art has had contact with 

“the religious spirit.” Contemporary 

art follows this principle, the more 

actively, perhaps, because of the fact 

that certain churchmen, interested in 

modern works, have addressed them- 

selves to artists to cooperate in the 

building of certain churches. From 

their initiative were born in France 

the churches of Assy, Vence and Audincourt. There is 
ho doubt that contemporary art and “the religious spirit” 
ve many values in common: human feeling is not the 
Privilege of any one being, whether artist or churchman. 


December 15, 1953 
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The artist manifests himself in his work—and only the 
work declares its faith in the spiritual direction to which 
it pledges itself. 

By all means, the artist remains himself; I do not 
think there is any transposition of the individual in 
passing from profane art to religious art. There is only 
a transposition of the subject. 

The artist who creates, indeed, places himself outside 
of speculation. The artist knows that religious art has 
its “given” and that liturgy has its order. 

Expression in sculpture, in the arts, has the power to 
signify beyond ordinary language. Hence the interest 
of our present endeavors. 


Henry Moore 


When I was first asked to carve a Ma- 

donna and Child for St. Mathew’s, al- 

though I was very interested I wasn’t 

sure whether I could do it, or whether 

I even wanted to do it. One knows 

that religion has been the inspiration 

of most of Europe’s greatest painting 

and sculpture, and that the Church in 

the past has encouraged and employed 

the greatest artists; but the great tradition of religious 

art seems to have got lost completely in the present day, 

and the general level of church art has fallen very low 

(as anyone can see from the affected and sentimental 

prettiness sold for church decoration in church art shops). 

Therefore I felt it was not a commission straightaway 

and light-heartedly to agree to undertake, and I could 

only promise to make notebook drawings from which 

I would do small clay models, and only then should I 

be able to say whether I could produce something which 

would be satisfactory as sculpture and also satisfy my 
idea of the Madonna and Child theme as well. 

There are two particular motives or subjects which 

I have constantly used in my sculpture in the last 20 

years; they are the “reclining figure” idea and the 

“mother and child” idea. (Perhaps, of the two, the 

“mother and child” has been the more fundamental obses- 

sion.) I began thinking of the Madonna and Child for 

St. Mathew’s, considering in what ways a Madonna and 

Child differs from a carving of just a mother and 





Art and Religion continued 


child—that is, by eonsidering how, in my opinion, relig- 
ious art differs from secular art. 

It’s not easy to describe in words what this difference 
is, except by saying in general terms that the Madonna 
and Child should have an austerity and a nobility, and 
some touch of grandeur (even hieratic aloofness) which 
is missing in the everyday mother and child idea. Of the 
sketches and models I have done, the one chosen has a 
quiet dignity and gentleness. I have tried to give a sense 
of complete easiness and repose, as though the Madonna 
could stay in that position forever (as, being in stone, 
she will have to do). 


Nicolas Calas 


In dismissing the question “Who is 
Emma Bovary?”, Flaubert exclaimed 
“Madame Bovary c’est moi!” His an- 
swer dramatizes the idea that the 
artist is a creator of illusions and an 
inventor of deceptions that lead him 
to present, as real, fictitious char- 
acters or, in painting, an illusory third 
dimension. One must, in art, succumb 
to the illusion and not seek to recognize, under the traits 
of invented heroes, the image of the author or his neigh- 
bors, nor should one judge the proportion of the model’s 
limbs by the length of the leg that, for the sake of 
illusion, the painter forshortened. 

Art is the art of deception but, to be practiced adequate- 
ly, religion requires the exercise of faithful imitation. As 
we recognize the good Christian by his imitation of 
Christ or the saints, so we recognize a painting as a good 
Christian one by comparing it to good Christian models, 
to a famous Pantocrator, or Crucifixion, or Nativity, or 
Saint Christopher, or Holy Barbara. It is impossible for 
the painter who wants, either out of inner conviction or 
in the execution of a commissioned work, to remain true 
to the doctrine, to become also an innovator unless his 
originality can be accounted for in terms of the accepted 
tradition. For religious painting to flourish, religious 
tradition must be continuously enriched. The vine of 
legends that spreads over the tree of sacred knowledge 
has always been a great source of pictorial and poetic 
inspiration. These legends may shock the puritan but, in 
the long run, it is only by betraying the truth that 
religious art can prosper. A similar phenomenon has 
occurred in the secular art of our time when surrealist 
painters sincerely believed that their work “illustrated” 
the theories of Freud, while actually they reflected the 
attitude of a poet, such as André Breton, who became to 
Freud what a Vincent de Beauvais was to the Holy 
Fathers. 

Unlike the faithful whose main concern is to seek to 
imitate Christ, the artist is faced with the dilemma of 
how to avoid justifying the reproach that he achieves 
originality through his inability to imitate, or the 





originality by distorting the gothic style. Since Rouault, 
to paraphrase Wilde, gothic art imitates modern art, 
Rouault’s position in modern art is somewhat analogoug 
to the one occupied by Bergson in philosophy. The author 
of “L’Evolution Créatrice” used religion to serve philogs- 
ophy; he did not use his philosophical mind to enrich 
theology. Likewise, Rouault used a religious type of paint- 
ing to broaden the scope of modern art; his usage of 
modern art has not enriched Christian iconography. 

Undoubtedly art, viewed as a language, is able to 
express religious sentiments and therefore the feelings 
of religious-minded artists. In our time none probably 
have succeeded in doing this more eloquently than did 
Kandinsky. But what Kandinsky translated into pictorial 
terms was a philosophical view of religious experience, 
not a theological view of symbols or images. Some of hig 
best paintings are like visual prayers, true rainbows of 
anxiety ; but like all poetry, whether pictorial or verbal, 
they are impure prayers as they are intended to be more 
admired for their beauty than loved for their truth. 

All churches are suspicious of those who, like Kan- 
dinsky, seek to communicate with the divine directly, and 
without the intercession of a priest. What traditional 
religions require are imitations of their symbols, of their 
images, of their rituals, of the shape of their temples, 
and what modern art gives them are works in which 
these holy signs are sacrificed to the means employed 
to depict them. 

The art that does not become the handmaid of religion 
can only desecrate religious values. To conceive modern 
art in such a role implies a contradiction in terms, a fact 
that neither those who commission modern artists to 
create religious works nor the artists who accept these 
commissions are willing to face. 


Ibram Lassaw 


Art and religion are as vital to the life 
of the human race as oceans, winds 
and forests are to our planetary ecol- 
ogy and as the endocrine glands are 
to the functioning of the individual. 
Art is, by its very nature, religious. 
Sculptors and painters have always 
made gods for the people, incarnating 
the play of universal forces, the great 
factors in human experience of reality, the different 
aspects of God. In some cultures, the artist belonged 
to the priestly class together with the scientists. 

After the Renaissance in Europe, the great successes 
of science served to draw the interest of large numbers of 
creative minds to the scientific method, and away from 
other ways of apprehending reality. There grew the 
illusion, persisting to this very day, that all of reality 
can be experienced by way of measurement and classi- 





fication of phenomena. So much emphasis was placed on . 


ego-consciousness that large areas of experience were 


In his imitation of modern paintings, Rouault achieves . 
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reproach that he copies others because he has nothing new ignored. A great schism developed between science, re C 
to say. Since the time of impressionism, when painting ligion and art. ; t 
became the artist’s religion, what the artist had to imitate After a fruitful symbiosis of 30,000 years since the a 
was no longer the image of Apollo or Christ or Buddha, awakening of human consciousness, art and organized = 
or the humanist’s image of man, but the process of paint- religion went their separate ways. There were new scien- c 
ing. A poetic distance now separates the end from the tific insights into the nature of reality and religious the 
means: it lies between the means employed to paint institutions were too slow to absorb and benefit from h 
Le Mont Sainte-Victoire and the image Cézanne gives of what seemed to them at the time to directly contradict not - 
that mountain; between the painting of an African mask only ecclessiastical doctrine but the foundations of faith " 
and the image Picasso gives of that mask in Les Demois- in God. Religion was intimidated by the enormous “ 
elles d’Avignon; between a gothic stained glass and cesses of science. Many of the clergy suffered a loss 0 the 
Rouault’s painting of a Crucifixion the stained glass faith, and the influence of all religious institutions waned. e 
depicts. Paralleling this trend, art [continued on page $1] 
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Percival Goodman: Synagogue. Millburn, N. J. 
On facade, Herbert Ferber’s “Burning Bush.” 
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David Smith 


It is a little late even to toy with the 
idea that art has any chance with 
ideologies better served by plaster 
saints, television, radio and Tin Pan 
Alley. Whole segments of Christian- 
ity still shun art which was part of 
the aggrandizement, pomp and cor- 
ruption of the Roman church before 
the Reformation. The association of 
art with the graven and golden image likewise makes 
art taboo. 

The truly creative art of our time cannot play an 
important part in organized religion because the tradi- 
tions are diametrically opposed. The artist is not involved 
with translation. He is not dedicated to a program or a 
faith other than his work, which for him is a different 
kind of faith from religious faith. His profundities and 
philosophy are himself, delicately hidden from verbal- 
izers and proselytizers. His freedom to conceive in visual 
terms is greater than any other freedom of our time. 
To produce at his highest, he cannot be harnessed to any 
doctrine. 

There is a particular sense of rightness which inspira- 
tion and conviction give to the work of art, wholly 
personal and individual, which organized religion does 
not understand. 

The artist’s tradition antedates Christianity by 30,000 
years and encompasses pagan cultures which Christianity 
has attempted to destroy. [continued on page 32] 


Anton Refregier 


Artists are concerned with ethics and 
human values. All religions are based 
on ethics and human values. Organ- 
ized religion is based on the same 
premises as the artist’s, whose main 
concern is humanity. These premises 
are: brotherhood of man, peace and 
an ethical way of life. The many sects 
of organized religion, with their vari- 
ous attitudes and beliefs toward the spiritual and God, 
have this same common denominator. 

Today, the main currents of art are away from human 
values. The emphasis is on the decorative, rather than 
on the powerful and significant in ideas. Thus, some artists 
are least prepared to meet the challenge of working in 
the religious field. Accepting such assignments, they will 
have to re-examine their position, turning towards a more 
human point of view. 

To be honest with himself, the artist cannot accept such 
an assignment unless he finds himself in harmony with 
the concept of that particular religion. He has to search 
deeply for the fundamental prin- - [continued on page 31] 







Ibram Lassaw: 


“Pillar of Fire” 





Germaine Richier: “Crucifixion,” Church of Assy, France. 


Percival Goodman 


The unreliable Bettina Brentano once 
quoted Beethoven as saying, “I know 
well that God is nearer to me in my 
art than to others. I consort with him 
without fear, have always recognized 
and understood him, nor am I at all 
anxious about the fate of my music; 
its fate cannot be other than happy; 
whoever grasps it shall be absolved 
from all the misery that bows down other men.” 

This is the credo of every creative artist, however he 





‘ may express it. When at work he feels (if at such time 


he can stop to analyze his feelings) the life energy pump- 
ing through his veins; he is in the groove; he is emu- 
lating God; from chaos he is___ [continued on page 32] 





Paris by Michel Seuphor 


Le Corbusier 

The exhibition of M. Le Corbusier at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne is sure not 
to pass unnoticed. The poster itself 
makes a claim on the attention. As 
to the honor which is the due of the 
great architect, planner and painter, 
others hardly achieve it until after 
their death. And even dead, they have 
to be patient. But the genius of M. 
Le Corbusier is of so evident a kind 
that it cannot be made to wait. 

The least little sketch must be a 
work of genius. Genius doesn’t apply 
itself, it divines. The finished draw- 
ings will be made in the studios by 
the employees. The genius has no 
time. It ought to be obvious that he 


has no time. Can one think of a gen- © 


ius bent for hours over a floorplan? 
What an idea! Anyone who works 
like that is interested in money, needs 
a job. The genius soars, he shines, he 
runs the works. Genius takes all and 
admires only itself. 

As for me, I have another idea. Do 
I dare to say it? I think that man- 
kind needs good servants as much as 
it needs geniuses. I think of the army 
of privates, of the humble and ob- 
scure who built Chartres. I think of 
those engineers who, anonymously 
and for a century, perfected that 
marvel, the composing-machine, but 
who did not invent a machine for 
living that does not work. What is 
needed for it to work is less genius 
and more devotedness, less brio and 
more patience. 

Corbusier has built many admir- 
able houses, but hardly any habitable 
ones. Who worries about that rebel- 
lious animal, the dweller, when one 
has for oneself the facade, the divine 
proportion? But then why speak of 
machine, why throw that dust in our 
eyes? For the machine is humble and 
obliging. It is, quite precisely, the 
contrary of a facade, of an appear- 


Lapicque : “La Marie Basse” 





ance. The machine is a thing that 
works from the inside to the outside. 
It has a soul. Le Corbusier’s houses 
are beautiful; that is their only vir- 
tue. Their fanciful roofs, which lend 
themselves so well to art photogra- 
phy, do not compensate for the nar- 
rowness of the doors or the trian- 
gular bathrooms. 

The Musée d’Art Moderne has 
undergone the expense of dividing up 
the gallery into stalls and passages 
arranged in an asymmetry that is a 
bit irritating. The spectator is not 
permitted to have a view of the whole 
show, nor even to breathe freely, be- 
cause all these scattered compart- 
ments are very narrow. Besides, 
nothing leads one to arrive at a sus- 
tained judgment. It is a definitive ex- 
hibition which leaves one at a loss 
to see what is defined. 

Seen to best advantage are the re- 
cent paintings with their aggressive 
colors. In the field of painting, it is 
those works signed Jeanneret [Le 
Corbusier’s family name] which re- 
tain, if I may say so, the most fresh- 
ness. I recall, however, that at the 
time they were done (from about 
1921 to 1926) we, in the little circle 
that was then grouped about Mon- 
drian, found them not very enter- 
prising. Jeanneret had drawn from 
cubism a lesson, but not a conclusion. 
The conclusion had been drawn from 
it several years earlier by Mondrian 
himself in de Stijl, and Jeanneret- 
Le Corbusier was not unaware of 
that. But Mondrian and de Stijl were 
excluded from the review “L’Esprit 
Nouveau” which Le Corbusier at that 
time edited along with Ozenfant. 
Nevertheless, it was de Stijl that was 
the expression of the real new spirit; 
that is very clear to see today. 

Le Corbusier made amends later, 
much later, when he called Mondrian 
a “heroic pilgrim” who was the in- 


carnation of “the tragic destiny” of 
architecture. What a pity that, when 
he received this praise from the lips 
of Le Corbusier, Mondrian was dead. 

Authentic geniuses are often born 
after their death—a congenital trait 
of the tribe. Le Corbusier, exception- 
ally enough, is a precocious genius, 
a sort of prodigy-genius. Also, he 
knows perfectly what he is worth. 
But does one know who one is? 


e At Galerie Galanis-Hentschel, the 
Lapicque exhibition has such an 
extraordinary unity of color and 
rhythm that it has the appearance, 
all together, of being a single picture. 
Lapicque’s canvases would seem to be 
improvised with the aid of a flying, 
singing, mildly drunken brush. It is 
not certain that they are made just 
that way, for I know that some of 
these canvases are, on the contrary, 
deliberate and well-tailored composi- 
tions. But it is clear that the artist 
would like to appear light and super- 
ficial, rather as Dufy did, and to at- 
tain the upper reaches of art through 
the appearance of sketchiness. La- 
picque has a great skill in painting 
little leaping personages with the tip 
of the brush, in a uniform calligra- 
phy. It is all gay, airy, transparent. 
Like a deep breath of pure oxygen. 


e@ At the other end of Paris, Studio 
Facchetti presents Néjad. This paint- 
er from Turkey courageously prac- 
tices the least ingratiating mode of 
painting imaginable. I remember a 
certain triptych of his at Galerie 
Maeght, four or five years ago, that 
was a very agreeable surprise. Néjad 
has come far from those beginnings. 
His canvases are always composed of 
jostling, angular rhythms, most often 
in somber colors, strict in their har- 
mony. Several gouaches, also on view, 
happily remind one that Néjad could 
be a very savory painter and that he 
is capable of more than a quixotic 
glorification of the Turkish rug. 


e It was with great curiosity that I 
went to Centre Saint-Jacques to see 
the Kolos-Vari exhibition. I was 
neither pleasantly surprised, as I had 
hoped I would be, nor, indeed, strong- 
ly disappointed. Kolos-Vari is a good 
School-of-Paris painter. His color is 
delicate and his line has a great sen- 
sitivity. He is related to Garbel and 
to Lombard in his color, and to Pig- 
non in his form. Kolos-Vari is a liv- 
ing illustration of Taine’s well-known 
thesis of the influence of the milieu. 
I knew this artist 20 years ago when 
he painted figures and animals in 4 
thick, dark pigment which irresist- 
ably brought to mind—I really can't 
say why—central Europe and the 
stifling ghetto. Very slowly, Kolos- 


[continued on page 81] 
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Old and New Master Draftsmen by A. L. Chanin 


The staid rooms of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, far up- 
town beyond the art hubbub of 57th 
‘$treet, are currently enlivened by a 
yigorous exhibition of American 
drawings (to December 23). Good ex- 
hibitions of drawings—particularly 
of American drawings—are a rarity 
in any exhibition season. Moreover, 
the present show offers an exception- 
al opportunity to study this intimate 
art form from an unusual vantage 
point: four “old masters”—Winslow 
Homer, William J. Glackens, Abbott 
H. Thayer and George Bellows—each 
in their time members of the Acade- 
my or of the Institute, are presented 
jointly with an invited group of to- 
day’s restless draftsmen. 

Thus, the show ranges from Civil 
War sketches by Winslow Homer, to 
drawings in which there are over- 
tones of surrealism, and, to an oc- 
casional abstraction. As in all large 
groups of drawings, many pictures 
record the spontaneous birth of an 
idea, literally giving the spectator a 
look over the artist’s shoulder and 
into his mind; while other drawings 
are detailed, patient renderings of 
the mature concept, complex and com- 
plete in every way. 

The invited contemporary section 
is almost, but not quite, a Who’s Who 
in painting today. The few abstrac- 
tions are jostled by the larger pro- 
portion of expressionists. A few 
drawings belong to the limbo group 
of cute sightseeing souvenirs; some 
adhere to the neat, precisionist style. 
But one finds almost everything from 
a George Grosz to a Thurber cartoon. 

Quality tells, whatever the style, 
and as usual the excellent examples 
are easy to spot. One is a meticulous 
Charles Sheeler, Kitchen of Gover- 
nor’s Palace, Williamsburg, Va., com- 
posed with a rhythmic, precise plac- 
ing of line, tone and form, and a 
loving feeling for the colonial objects. 
Lyonel Feininger’s poetic landscape 
is one of his distinguished perfor- 
mances ; ditto George Grosz’ study of 
a veiled figure. Ben Shahn’s The 
Artist; a Kenneth Callahan Cascade 
Mountains theme ; Jack Levine’s fluid 
suggestive brush; Pavel Tchlitchew’s 
Head, a circling cage of rhythmic 
lines; Abraham Rattner’s deep, dark 
forms emerging out of a crosshatch- 
ing of intense lines; Robert Gwath- 
mey’s witty satire in dry, telling ink 
lines; the smashing vigor of Rico 
Lebrun’s dramatic From The Tomb— 
these are among the finest. 

In addition, there are other good 
Moments in looking: William Grop- 
per’s terse Talmudic Student; Anton 
Refregier’s sensitive ink drawing; 
the voluptous line and dash of Jose 
De Creeft’s nude study; Sue Fuller’s 
abstract swirl of line and deep 
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Charles Sheeler: “Kitchen of Governor’s Palace, Williamsburg, Va.” 


blacks; Alfred D. Crimi’s poetic 
merging of images of child and home- 
less men, Time In Space, and Antonio 
Frasconi’s California Landscape. Nor 
do these complete the list of good 
drawings. There is one by a rarely 
seen veteran, Louis Lozowick, an 
early interpreter of the American in- 
dustrial scene. (On the other hand, 
good draftsmen like Peter Blume, 
Mitchell Siporin or Henry Koerner 
are regrettably absent, while some of 
drawings included one can do with- 
out: Charles Locke’s Impasse, a 
baffled abstract’ artist before an 
easel; Paul Cadmus’ cute, glossy and 
weak Sicilian Head, and the inevi- 
table academic nude study by Robert 
Brackman. ) 

Flanking the contemporary draw- 
ings are the rooms devoted to the 
past masters. Of these, surely Wil- 
liam J. Glackens looms as a natural 
in draftsmanship, one rarely equaled 
in this country. His expressive line 
and broad masses reveal a lusty joy 
in drawing as drawing, rather than 
drawing as a dutiful exercise. In- 
cluded are magazine and book illus- 
trations, witty and perceptive, and 
quick studies, jots and notes in which 
meandering lines become cohesive 
and alive with character. The large, 
teeming East Side is a classic of 
brilliant reportage and stunning skill. 

The George Bellows room reveals 
him to have been the more restless, 
experimental and versatile of the two. 
Bellows at times is merely glib, as in 
the mystic Men Like Gods, or the 
Drunk; but more often his dynamic 
drawings are crackling and moving, 
as in the magnificent Preliminary to 


the Big Bout. An anti-lynching com- 
ment, The Law is Too Slow, is still 
eloquent; and so is his reporting of 
Billy Sunday, the religious spellbind- 
er, an Hogarthian Cliff Dwellers and 
the famous Dance in a Mad House. 

The 40 Winslow Homers, all lent 
by the Cooper Union Museum, offer 
fascinating glimpses into the origin 
of some of his famous pictures. There 
is a rather still and hard study for 
Snap the Whip; a charming sketch 
for The Bridle Path, White Moun- 
tains; a labored, detailed figure study 
for The Lookout—All’s Well, and a 
small, swift, simple drawing which 
records the beginning of Homer’s 
famous oil, Santiago de Cuba—Morro 


William Glackens : “East Side” 











New York continued 


Castle. These are interspersed with 
star Homer drawings: a wild goose 
in flight, a simple and delightful 
children playing, and brilliant Civil 
War campaign sketches made in 1861 
when the young artist was with Mc- 
Clellan’s army as correspondent for 
Harper’s Weekly. 

To our eyes today, Abbott Thayer 
(although he died in the Jazz Age, 


Formerly close associates in the dada 
movement, Marcel Duchamp and 
Francis Picabia are co-exhibitors ir 
a small but important documentary 
show which is being held at the Rose 
Fried Gallery until January 8. In this 
joint exhibition, one sees how both of 
these artists invented imagery to ex- 
press such concepts of the dada man- 
ifesto as “Creation for its own sake 
destroying creation.” 

Francis Picabia began his career 
as an impressionist, but was early 
drawn into the dada circle. His Pay- 
sage de la Creuse, a skillful adjust- 
ment of solid forms enhanced by rich 
color and linear interpolations, shows 
that he had experimented with cu- 
bism before joining the dadaists. 
Dedée d’Amerique, which also re 
veals the cubist discipline, is reminis- 


Francis Picabia: ““Dedee d’Amerique” 


Pots, Pranks and Paintings by Margaret Breuning 


in 1921) belongs to an irrevocable, 
unfashionable and sentimental past. 
Although his pencil sometimes 
achieves a silvery tonality, it is hard 
to take his seldom-absent saccharini- 
ty and his over-idealized interpreta- 
tions of classical beayt¥. 

Thayer’s portrait of Henry James 
has perceptive character, but the one 
of Mark Twain is almost pure, dainty 


cent of his stay in New York where, 
with Duchamp, he exhibited work in 
Stieglitz’ 291 Gallery. In this paint- 
ing, as in much of his work, one finds 
a symbolical—perhaps a metaphysi- 
cal—significance. 

Picabia’s Portrait of Guillaume 
Apollinaire, however, is a thoroughly 
dadaist work. Although it is subti- 
tled “Irritable Poet,” it bears a leg- 
end which is an affectionate assur- 
ance that this writer who contributed 
so much to the cause of dadaism will 
never die. 

The artist’s excursion into surreal- 
ism is represented here by one of his 
“transparencies”, overlapping planes 
of warm color, floating across the 
painting and containing some start- 
lingly vivid eyes. But a final return 
to the dada fold is indicated in his 
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surface copying. The idealized Gladys 
sums up the little that was appealing 
and the great deal that was weak, in 
overrefined, conservative American 
art at the turn of the century. Thay- 
er’s sweetness, however, provides a 
vantage point from which one senses 
the vitality and power of his con- 
temporaries, Homer, Glackens and 
Bellows. 






latest painting, Satieté du degout, 
which has a decidedly metaphysical 
basis. 

Marcel Duchamp actually anticip- 
ated dada with his ready-mades, ob- 
jects such as a coffee pot, a bottle 
holder, a cocoa brewer, which—per- 
haps derisively, perhaps seriously— 
he signed as works of art. 

Duchamp made a dent on public 
consciousness in 1913 by showing his 
Nude Descending the Staircase at the 
Armory. That canvas forms a sort of 
compendium of his gifts, combining 
futurism, cubism and dadaism at one 
and the same time. Later, painting 
a series called The Bride and Her 
Bachelors, Even on large glass panels, 
he used much the same idiom of fu- 
turist design and dada unintelligi- 
bility. In the present show, these 
paintings are represented in replica, 
on small panes of glass. 

Among other things, Duchamp pro- 
duced a number of drawings on disks, 
intended to be placed on a phono- 
graph turntable. When in motion, 
these roto-reliefs become enchanting 
designs—not kaleidoscopic, for they 
have no forms, but merely fluent pat- 
terns of line and color. Along with 
some of these, the show includes two 
small pieces of sculpture, Objet-Dard 
and Feuille de Vigne Femelle, both 
of which reveal a command of sculp- 
tural design as well as a characteris- 
tic stab of malice. And here, too, one 
finds the Boite-en-valise, which con- 
tains, in miniature, reproductions of 
all of Duchamp’s works. Looking it 
over, one is amazed at the fecundity 
of his mind—and regrets that he 
abandoned art some time ago. 


Indians of the Northwest 
by Sidney Geist 


As usual, the Carlebach Gallery is 
holding an unusual exhibition—In- 
dian art from the Northwest Pacific 
Coast and the United States. It will 
remain on view until January 31. 
Though the tribes of the Pacific 
coast were excellent workers of stone, 
bone and slate, and skilled in weav- 
ing, it is in their handling of w 
that they were most masterful. And 
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it is the objects in wood that are out- 
standing here: an immense Kwakiutl 
mask; a Tsimshian mask of a wrin- 
kled old woman, its surface patined 
like old ivory, its style murmurous 
with some Oriental echo; the crisply 
cut and painted mask of a girl from 
the Haida, and an unusual Haida 
headpiece in the form of a large frog. 
From the Tlingit, in the northern- 
most regions, come a headpiece bear- 
ing an animal’s head, carved in high 
style, and a precious little mask in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. And from 
the cold interior regions, an Eskimo 
mask, spare and impressive as a 
Congo mask. 

A Chilkat blanket in black and 
white wool repeats the face and eye 


New York Notes 


Whitney Shows New Accessions 
The Whitney Museum is showing its new 
acquisitions, made since the last showing 
of its accessions in March this year, 
through January 11. The show includes 
23 paintings, one drawing and four sculp- 
tures acquired by purchase, gift and ex- 
change. The paintings are by Alexander 
Broék, James Brooks, Oscar Bluemner, 
Arthur B. Carles, A. Mark Datz, Charles 
Demuth, Arthur G. Dove, Ernest Fiene, 
Lyonel Feininger, William Glackens, Mars- 
den Hartley, John Heliker, Joseph Hirsch, 
Joseph DeMartini, Joe Lasker, Jack Le- 
vine, Alfred Maurer, Elliot Orr, Richard 
Pousette-Dart, Henry Schnakenberg, Ethel 
Schwabacher and Sol Wilson. The drawing 
is by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. The sculptures are 


Coast-to-Coast 
CHICAGO by Allen S. Weller 


One doesn’t often see Schwitters’ 
only lithograph but it is currently on 
exhibition at the Frumkin Gallery 
in an excellent show of 20th-century 
prints and drawings (through De- 
cember 24). The show is imaginative, 
and includes several such rarities as 
this work in a. figurative direction 
which the master of collage chose not 
to pursue. A severe and architectu- 
rally poised lithograph by Lissit- 
tky is more in line with our precon- 
ceived conception of the artist. A 
strong group of German expression- 
ists includes work in several media 
by Beckmann, Nolde and Kirchner, 
of the best period. Munch, Matisse, 
Miré and Marini are represented by 
more familiar and brilliant examples 
of color lithography. There is an in- 
teresting early cubist print by 
Braque; there are fine examples of 
Chagall and Pascin. The group of 
drawings is small, but includes a flu- 
ent, classic brush drawing by Picasso 
(1923) ; a characteristic Giacometti; 
a delicate and angular pen-and-ink 
by Klee, and a series of small and 
ingenious Tanguy line drawings. 
Frumkin keeps his eye on European 
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motifs of the native painting. And 
the little (six-inch) Haida totem 
poles in slate, made for sale to white 
men around 1890, are attractive ver- 
sions of the large originals. 

The objects made by Indians of the 
U. S. are few_in this exhibition—a 
grimacing Irotuois mask framed in 
horsehair, very direct, very expres- 
sive; some pretty “banner” stones, 
and some beautiful, finely woven lit- 
tle baskets from the Pomo Indians. 
The Pomo, it seems, could weave a 
basket to hold water; these hold the 
eye. 

All in all an exhibition of beautiful 
things, far from their home, but sing- 
ing still of the fierce contact of man 
with a nature alive and magical. 


by Byron Browne, Lu Duble, Sidney Gor- 
din and Gaston Lachaise. 

On January 14 the George Grosz retro- 
spective exhibitions is scheduled to open 
at the Whitney. 


More City Center Shows 

The City Center Gallery has announced 
its second series of three exhibitions for 
the winter and spring. A prospectus of the 
series is available from the gallery direc- 
tor at 58 West 57th Street (or telephone 
Judson 6-3219). The jurors for the shows 
will be named in the prospectus. The ex- 
hibitions open on the first Wednesday of 
each month beginning in January. Work 
for the watercolor and allied media show 
in January must be submitted to the gal- 





auctions, and his print and drawing 
collection is worth watching. 


e Harry Hult exhibits oils, pastels, 
and drawings at the Stevens Gross 
Galleries (through December 23). 
Many of the themes are Parisian; 
they are handled broadly, organized 
well and have a certain impersonality 
which at its best suggests a kind of 
classic restraint. Hult, however, 
shows a tendency to*fall into-a series 
of familiar contemporary stereo- 
types. The constructive convention 
of achieving pictorial organization 
through the continuation of descrip- 
tive planes to the edges of the com- 
position leads to geometric regularity 
and formalism. As if to counteract 
this element, which can easily become 
mechanical and obvious, the surfaces 
of the clearly established color areas 
are modulated and spotted so as to 
give a kind of “antique” quality. 
There have been earlier periods in 
history when architects, in a mood 
of singular romanticism, built false 
ruins; but it is peculiarly a quality 
of our own time which leads painters 
and sculptors to deliberately (but 





































































Kwakiutl Indian Mask: At Carlebach 








lery on December 16, 17 and 18. The Feb- 
ruary show will be on the theme of the 
City of New York. The March exhibition 
will be a graphic arts show. 


New Gallery to Open 


Maurice J. Strauss Galleries, Inc. has re- 
cently obtained a five-year lease with the 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 West 57th 
Street, to establish a permanent gallery 
and cultural center on the ground floor. 
Policy of the new gallery will be to handle 
living American artists exclusively by pre- 
senting their work in one-man and group 
shows. In addition, the gallery will sched- 
ule lectures, demonstrations, discussion 
groups, photography groups and art 
classes. 


possibly without realizing the full 
social and psychological implications) 
reproduce the effects of exposure and 
decay. 


e Ellamarie and Jackson Woolley are 
superb craftsmen in the field of en- 
amel on copper. An exhibition of the 
work of these California artists at 
the Elizabeth Nelson Gallery 
(through December 16) shows that 
in addition they are designers with 
imagination and ingenuity. Recently 
they have enlarged the whole concept 
of their art and are making enamel 
panels, generous in size, superb in 
intensity and richness of color, timely 
in spirit, and unusually well suited to 
decorative relationships with the ob- 
jects of contemporary living. I see 
no reason why this medium, which 
offers luminous color possibilities 
only equaled or approached by the 
living colored light of the stained 
glass window, should not become a 
major vehicle for contemporary ar- 
tistic expression. 


@® Eugene Bennett, who studied at 
the Art Institute and teaches in Wil- 
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mette, recently exhibited oils, col- 
lages, watercolors and serigraphs at 
the Avant Arts Gallery. The mecha- 
nistic structures of city life provide 
him with a complex body of material: 
the color is rich, the handling deci- 
sive and free. As yet, however, he has 
not penetrated deeply below surface 
movement and animation. . . . Bald- 
win Kingrey has been showing the 
work of an entire family of artists. 
George Cohen is on the staff of 
Northwestern University; his wife, 
Constance, is also a painter; so are 
Paul (10 years old), Frances (8) and 
Susan (4). Cohen’s work, elusive and 
enigmatic, suggests faces and ges- 
tures trying to emerge out of nebu- 
lous voids. Mrs. Cohen is concerned 


PHILADELPHIA by Sam Feinstein 


The recent Art Alliance regional ex- 
hibition of oil and casein paintings 
holds a curious distinction: the 
artists absent from it were more dis- 
cussed than those in the show. Its 
jury rejected so many of the area’s 
leading painters (including national- 
ly known ones) that some question 
arose as to which status was prefer- 
able: the “outs” seemed happier with 
each other’s company than the “ins.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, com- 
menting on “some amazing absences” 
and some presences which seemed 
“too limited and too trivial to deserve 
inclusion”, added that “it resulted in 
a regional which was not really a 
regional. It seemed to us that the 
jury was severe with the wrong 
artists”. 

The Evening Bulletin critic, who 
admittedly dislikes “excitement” in 
painting, complimented the exhibi- 
tion on its “quietness”. Everyone 
could agree on that: it was indeed a 
quiet show. 


e The Print Club has assembled a 
less solemn show— its 25th annual ex- 
hibition by local printmakers. 
Thematically, this show is com- 
parable to that of the Art Alliance, 
but stylistically it is more varied and 
vigorous, with emphasis on abstract 
or semi-abstract statements. Herbert 
Pullinger’s City Hall—South, etched 
with a nervous line and firm perspec- 
tive, is at one extreme; Edward Col- 
ker’s Man Feeding Birds, filled with 
a whirr of wing-like forms, is at the 
other. Whistler would have approved 
of the former’s easily recognized 
buildings, but might have accused 
the latter of flinging colored ink in 
the public’s face. Nevertheless, there 
is an interpretive order in Colker’s 
abstract forms, which also marks 
Leonard Nelson’s Allseeing and Hes- 
ter Cunningham’s Mah Jong. Bobbi 
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with individual. personality; her 
painting of a woman looking out of a 
window is tender and poignant. In 
contrast to the sophisticated obscu- 
rity and the romantic detachment of 
the parents, the work of the younger 
generation is functional.and specific. 
I was most interested in Paul’s deci- 
sive drawings of men’s heads: these 
are romantic, too, but with a sort of 
menacing Byronic intensity and con- 
trolled violence which can hardly be 
achieved without distressing self- 
consciousness by an adult... . Ru- 
dolph Weisenborn has been an influ- 
ential and important figure in Chi- 
cago for 30 years, and was a pioneer 
among American abstract painters. 
Adele Lawson recently showed his 
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Feurer’s Trees, in subtle violets, 
blues and cool brown, and woodblocks 
by Suzanne Lesse and Charlotte 
Hoogstrate are notable abstractions. 

The Lessing J. Rosenwald prize 
was awarded to Benton Spruance’s 
Death of a Minotaur, a two-figured 
tableau of man and beast in combat. 
The Max Katzman prize went to 
Charles Edelstein’s Otnot, an ab- 
stract portrait recalling the worn, 
rugged surfaces of old coins. Honor- 
able mentions were awarded to Sam- 
uel Maitin’s Elysium (he also shows 
another, more figurative version of 
this theme), David §S. Burnside’s 
Nocturne, Alan J. Klawans’ Cement 
Mixer and Ear! R. Blust’s Behold the 
Hour has Come. 


e In Ellen Donovan’s main gallery, 
the paintings and drawings of Con- 





new paintings (in oil and casein) 
of the Southwest, in which angular 
forms, hot earth colors and aggres- 
sive textures combine to achieve an 
expression of a landscape and a kind 
of life which are active to the point 
of violence. .. . Recent paintings and 
drawings by Diane Duvigneaud have 
been on exhibition at the Newman 
Brown Gallery. The artist is almost 
bewilderingly facile, and has had so 
much fun doing so many different 
kinds of things that. I feel she has 
not yet realized the full possibilities 
of her talents. Her pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, however, reveal a_ sensitive 
quality in the pure contour of studies 
of the nude, and a freshness of obser- 
vation in several large drawings. 


ger Metcalf are being featured. After 
studying in Iowa with Grant Wood 
and in Boston with Iacovleff and 
Zerbe, Metcalf traveled in Italy, 
where he made many sketches. Some- 
thing of all these influences appears 
in his work—a thoughtful drafts- 
manship, an occasional buttery quali- 
ty, a nostalgic gaze backward toward 
the Renaissance. A poetic mood is 
present, too. But the artist’s efforts 
to get an old master patina produces 
some odd effects—often his pictures 
seem aged before their time. 
Clifford Wright’s show in the other 
Donovan gallery, is conceptually dif- 
ferent from Metcalf’s. Wright 
studied with Mark Tobey, but is 
primarily a surrealist. His paintings 
are filled with grotesque, satirical 
references; he has a_ Bosch-like 
imagination and is concerned with 
the neuroticism of our time. His Sea 
Creatures, however, is an essentially 
lyrical and beautifully surfaced work. 


e The Dubin Galleries, following two 
recent non-figurative exhibitions, are 
showing the amiably representation- 
al gouaches of Ben Wolf. Biographi- 
cal in a way,’ they are like a happy 
traveler’s slides of places visited on 
a trip. Cape Cod is the area covered; 
boats, old rudders, New England 
faces and foliage are rendered casual- 
ly but with admiring attention to 
their naturalistic details. 


e William Smith, who recently 
showed paintings at the Sketch Club, 
is more intent on interpreting his ex- 
periences; he recreates, rather than 
imitates, natural form, playing down 
the theme, playing up the picture. 


e Smith’s selective realism is related 
to that of Seymour Remenick, whose 
pastoral landscapes and still-lifes 
were shown recently at Beryl! Lush 
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Gallery. Remenick looks to Corot and 
Chardin; his paintings are softly 
prushed and golden- or sometimes 
silver-toned. Currently Lush is show- 
ing oils by Maurice Shneps, a self- 
taught painter who has spent several 
years in Paris. There are hints of 
Léger’s draftsmanship in Shnep’s 
work, but he employs a black outline 
that is more sinuous than Léger’s, 
and his subjects are more symbolic. 


e Jane Harper, of De Braux, hopes 
to replace the handsome and popular 
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College Art Association Convention 
The annual meeting of the College Art 
Assotiation will be held in Philadelphia 
January 28, 29 and 30 with headquarters 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Meeting 
concurrently in Philadelphia is the So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians. Sugges- 
tions by members for new panels on this 
year’s agenda, should be sent to Peter 
Magill, business manager, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 


Color-Slide Lectures Available 

Five new color-slide lectures which ex- 
plore great periods in the history of art 
are available for rental from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, 1083 5th Avenue, 
New York. Selected by Dr. H. W. Janson, 
author of the series and head of the art 
department at Washington Square College 
of N.Y.U., the lectures include 40 koda- 
chrome slides with full commentaries on 
each picture. Lecture topics are: Italian 
Painting, Gothic and Early Renaissance; 
Italian Painting, High Renaissance to 
Baroque; Five Centuries of French Paint- 
ing; Modern Painting in France, and 
Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. 


The Art of Toys 

When Dr. Francis J. Newton, curator at 
the Portland (Oregon) Art Museum, began 
to assemble the exhibition “To Do With 
Toys,” he defined a toy as “an object made 
by an adult for child play.” 








in 


Toys at Portland 


_ Choosing the toys for their qualities of 
Imagination, charm and excellence of 
craftsmanship, Dr. Newton has put to- 
gether a show which proves that adults, 
almost since the beginnings of family life, 
have been making things for the child’s 
amusement, some very simple, others ex- 
tremely elaborate. In his research he dis- 
covered a toy duck, made by Jacques 
ancosin in the mid-18th century, that 
paddled in water, ate food and digested it. 

The show, which is on view until Janu- 
ary 3, is made up of exhibits from the 
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Stella Mertens show with one by 
Maurice van Moppés as soon as the 
balance of the latter’s work arrives 
from France. A versatile artist, van 
Moppés has also been an advertising 
director, a journalist, a designer of 
costumes for TV and an appraiser of 
old masters. The few paintings of his 
that I was able to see in time for re- 
view were marked by wit. 


e At Hendler’s, the current exhibitor 
is Al Newbill, a young painter whose 
two previous New York shows offered 


Malay Peninsula, colonial New England, 
South America and a number of the Amer- 
ican Indian tribes. They have been bor- 
rowed from the Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago; Cooper Union, New 
York; Gump’s, San Francisco; the Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass., and other institu- 
tions and private collections. Included in 
the exhibition is an ancient team of horses 
and cart from Iraq made in pottery, animal 
toys made from coconut shells and husks 
from Malay, Hopi Kachina dolls, Mexican 
clay and straw monos, 100-year-old English 
puppets and American iron toys from the 
turn of the century. 


Circuit Shows of Modern Watercolors 


Three new watercolor exhibitions will be 
circulated this season by the American 
Federation of Arts: “International Water- 
colors,” a selection made by the Brooklyn 
Museum from the International Water- 
color Exhibition held at the museum 
earlier this year; “French Painting at 
Mid-Century,” selected by Bernard Dori- 
val, curator of painting at the Musee d’Art 
Moderne in Paris, and “Dutch Contem- 
porary Watercolors,” chosen by Jonkheer 
W. J. H. B. Sandberg, director of the 
Stedlijk Museum in Amsterdam. The shows 
reflect current trends in the countries rep- 
resented, and works by younger artists in 
the modern movement predominate. Among 
the French painters are Bazaine, De Stael, 
Soulages and Lapicque; among the Dutch 
are Brands, Kersten and Ouborg. The in- 
ternational show includes work by Hep- 
worth, Piper and Moore from England; 
Appel and Rooskens from Holland; Avery, 
Gottlieb, Feininger and Grosz from the 
U.S. All three shows are available for 
booking. 


Good (Table and Chair) Design 


Out of nearly 500 home furnishings items 
currently on display in the 1953 “Good 
Design” show at the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill., consumers and retail store 
buyers have chosen Eero Saarien’s side 
chair and an adjustable cocktail-dining 
table designed by Gene Meyer as their 
favorite “Good Design” items this year. 
These choices were announced as the re- 
sults of a recent poll. The Saarinen side 
chair has a black plastic back, upholstered 
seat and rod legs. The Meyer adjustable 
cocktail-dining table is of hardwood ve- 
neer, with hollow core construction and 
baked black iron legs. 


Available for Instruction 

The collection of the William H. Lane 
Foundation, which has just had its initial 
exhibition at the Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art, Andover, Mass., will soon begin 
a tour of schools, colleges and museums 
throughout New England. Formed to help 
both the artist and art education, the Lane 


work characterized by ebbing and 
flowing images, powerful and un- 
dulating forms. His latest work 
shows the effect of his recent summer 
stay in a deeply wooded area; it is 
moving toward an expression that is 
leaner, more muscular. Without loos- 
ing any of its non-figurative nature, 
it is at once more incisive and speci- 
fic. The new forms have the tenseness 
of cracking branches in a forest, cor- 
related by the swinging linearity of 
vines. The work itself seems to be 
Newbill’s most important, to date. 








Foundation collection is made up of work 
by such well-known painters as Charles 
Sheeler, Georgia O’Keeffe, Arthur Dove, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Lyonel Feininger, Mars- 
den Hartley, John Marin and Niles Spen- 
cer. Among the less well-known artists 
represented are David Young, David Ber- 
ger, June Kingburne, Robert Conover, 
Herbert Katzman and Wallace Reiss. 


When the West Was Wild 

A 19th-century Swiss artist’s impressions 
of America’s Indians and the landscapes 
of the upper Missouri, the Platte, the Big 
Sioux, the Yellowstone and other rivers, 
make up a new Smithsonian Institute 
traveling exhibition which is being shown 
through December 31 at the Newberry 
Library in Chicago. Titled “Carl Bodmer 
Paints the Indian Frontier”, the exhibition 
includes 100 watercolors and drawings, 





Carl Bodmer: “‘Head of a Buffalo” 


most of which have never been shown to 
the public. Sponsored by the German Gov- 
ernment, it comprises a collection which 
has been lent to the institute by the estate 
of Prince Maximilian zu Wied (1782-1867), 
who traveled with Bodmer in the interior 
of North America during the ’30s of the 
last century. 

Later this season, the show will travel 
to museums in Omaha, Nebr.; Helena, 
Mont.; San Francisco, Calif.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Kansas City, Mo., and Louisville, 
Ky. During January of 1955, it will go on 
exhibition at the U. S. National Museum 
in Washington, D. C. 


Can you unscramble the names of the 
three famous artists below? Time yourself 
against the members of ART DIGEST’s 
staff who, on an average, took 2 minutes, 
47 seconds to solve the lot. Answers on 
page 30. 

DOYSENLR 

GICRANAELOF 

UNGAGIU 





Recent Accessions 


Nicolas Poussin: “The Flight into Egypt’, Cleveland Museum of Art, opposite. 
1. German, 14th Century Aquamanile, Worcester Art Museum, Mass. 


2. Thomas Eakins: “The Biglen Brothers Racing”, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 


3. Oskar Kokoschka: “Portrait of Franz Haver’, Rhode Island Museum 
School of Design. 


4. French, 12th-Century “Madonna and Child”, St. Louis City Art Museum. 


5. Hieronymus Bosch: “Ecce Homo’, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Kees van Dongen 


Back in the early years of this cen- 
tury Kees van Dongen, as a member 
of the fauves, was a young painter 
to reckon with. However, with Derain 
and Vlaminck, van Dongen aban- 
doned his initial fervor, and turned 
to unorthodox portraits of the Paris 
smart set. Unlike Derain, he also lost 
his skill and feeling with the passing 
years, although some creative savor 
lingered in his portraits with their 
touches of acid characterization and 
disregard for conventions. 

Now, to judge by this group of 
work done in the artist’s ’70s, from 
1950 to 1953, van Dongen is not even 
a shadow of his former talent. Land- 
scapes and a portrait of his grandson 
(a child’s face with a man’s hat, pipe 
in mouth, and an enormous palette) 
are either diluted echoes of van 
Gogh’s slashing strokes and vibrant 
yellows, or else banal, slapdash per- 
férmances. Among the passably com- 
petent pictures are Races at Deau- 
ville, with a slatey sky, a fluttering 
flag and well-spotted, tersely drawn 
figures. In one weak composition, the 
Orange Vender, a woman’s face, with 
broad patches of green and crimson, 
is a reminder of the artist’s old stir- 
ring moment. But the show itself 
does less than nothing for the former 
fauve’s reputation. (Wildenstein, to 
Jan. 16)—A. L. C. 


Old Master Drawings 

Like the 16 previous annual exhibi- 
tions of drawings at this gallery, the 
present show ranges widely over the 
European field from the 16th into the 
19th century. And once again we can 


Kees Van Dongen: “Path with Acacias” 


see that the old masters were not 
concerned with the drawing as a work 
of art, but were interested in it as a 
sketch for later work, as a reduction 
of a general idea to its essentials. 

The Italian contingent includes 
such artists as Baroccio, Tiepolo, 
Ricci (suggesting the influence of 
Rubens in a somewhat grandiose 
Bacchus) and Piranesi (with a 
seated figure which seems a far cry 
from his familiar architectural 
themes, yet which has the clarity and 
effective light and shade that mark 
his etchings). Among the Italians, 
too, one finds an ornamental Pannini, 
a dramatic Crespi and an emotionally 
intense Salvator Rosa drawing of two 
heads. A 17th-century landscape by 
Guercino not only marks the depar- 
ture from classical subject and han- 
dling, but also explains the popularity 
of his work in 18th-century England. 

The Northern School is represented 
with a battle scene by Joost Ammam 
and, in contrast, with Van Goyen’s 
placid landscape, its feathery trees 
and little figures placed under an 
immensity of lucent sky. 

In the French division, there are 
three Gavarni papers, a tondo medal- 
lion portrait by Cochin, a superb 
Boucher sketch of amorini, a sheet 
of animal drawings by Delacroix, 
classical studies by Fragonard, a Cal- 
lot portrait and an exceptionally vital 
figure piece by Degas. 

Best of the English works in the 
show is a watercolor landscape by 
Gainsborough. But there are also 
notable watercolor landscapes by Ed- 
ward Lear and Samuel Palmer; and 
by Turner, a drawing of a fish. 
(Durlacher, to Jan. 1.)—M. B. 


Louis Bunce: “Ravine No. 2” 


Louis Bunce 


In his first New York solo, Bunce! 
shows a series of oils and drawings 
which are impressive, thoughtfully 
controlled interpretations of land- 
scape elements. The artist makes con- 
tact with nature on its deeper level: 
he paints away its superficial appear- 
ances, creates a picture which evokes 
a sense of nature’s inner order. Occa- 
sionally the specific character of his 
subect is either implied or stated 
directly, as in Ravine, with its plung- 
ing verticals, or in Sea Cliffs, where 
rocks, sky and water retain natural- 
istic references but are integrated 
plastically. 

Bunce endows his creation with 
forms which have dignity and 
strength, and with saturated color 
modulated into tonal harmony. (Hel- 
ler, to Dec. 26.)—S. F. 


Emily Lowe Award 


Whether due to the quality of work 
submitted, or compromise among the 
members of the jury, or the age of 
the artists eligible (25-35), an 
astonishing lack of commitment and 
creative vitality is apparent among 
the winners of the annual Lowe Com- 
petition, itself a unique and worthy 
undertaking. Included in the show are 
the 10 award-winning paintings and 
10 which did not win awards. Most 
of these fall into the catch-all cate- 
gory of semi-abstraction, in the sense 
that the formal devices of various 
modern idioms are used to enhance or 
intensify a subject. The first award 
was given to John Altoon’s Long and 
Absent, an expressive saxaphone 
player constructed with loose decora- 
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tive patterns on a soft cobalt ground. 
Other award winners include William 
Chaiken’s well-executed Sabbath 
Prayer and an adroit still-life with 
an antique flavor by Roger Annear. 
Outstanding from the point of view 
of maturity and commitment is 
George Ortman’s Children’s Games, 
an inventive play with calligraphic 
line and joyful color. (Eggleston to 
Dec. 26.)—M. S. 


New Talent 

Ira Schwartz sees the oblique, mys- 
terious aspects of objects and people, 
portraying them in half-darkness. 
Eyes are closed, faces are in shadow. 
Occasionally his subjects are set off 
by brilliant passages of color in the 
background. 

Keith Monroe’s sculpture in steel 
is characterized by a narrow verti- 
cality. He creates tall, perforated 
slabs, stick-like figures. Sometimes 
he reveals a mordant wit, as in Cy- 
cist; sometimes, a macabre sense, 
as in Arbor, where human skeletons 
support a ceiling of barbed wire 


foliage. 
Robert Sowers uses traditional 
materials and techniques in his 


stained glass, but designs for con- 
temporary interiors. The baroque 
thythms of his semi-abstract pat- 
terns give his windows a handsome 
totemic quality. (Museum of Modern 
mat, to Jan. 17.)—S. F. 


Louisa Jenkins 


This first New York exhibition of 
Louisa Jenkins’ mosaics reveals her 
as an accomplished master of the 
craft, able to exploit her medium to 
its fullest possibilities. She supple- 
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Richard Roberts: “The Lake” 





ments the orthodox mosaic stones im- 
ported from Italy with pebbles and 
shells, bits of glass, coal and various 
minerals. Setting the tesserae in del- 
icately tinted magnesite, she tilts and 
raises them to refiect unexpected 
lights, contrasting bright, sparkling 
glass with rough textures and dull 
surfaces. Her inventiveness and in- 
genuity in the ancient technique are 
not always matched by a vitality of 
pictorial concept or by conviction re- 
garding subject. But the tendency 
toward stylization must be particu- 
larly difficult to overcome in this 
medium. 

Included in this show is a replica 
of one of the Stations of the Cross 
which Mrs. Jenkins executed for the 
Benedictine Shrine of St. Joseph at 
Mt. Angel in Oregon. The subjects 
for these Stations are simply and 
convincingly portrayed and the mo- 
saics assume greater dignity as soon 
as they become part of an archi- 
tectural setting. This is an ex- 
tremely successful example of mod- 
ern liturgical art. (Viviano, to Dec. 
31.)—M. S. 


John McClellan 

In his first New York exhibition, 
McClellan shows some two dozen 
lithographs, mostly in black and 
white. The artist seems steeped in 
knowledge of sound 19th-century 
technical means—careful crayon 
work to produce fine gradations, 
cross-hatch modeling and extensive 
use of the white of the page. With 
these means he projects a gentle, 
mystic point of view. Particularly 
striking, a delicate portrait of a 
young woman clutching a bouquet is 


Ira Schwartz: 





rendered with a sense of the occult 
that is reminiscent of Redon. No- 
table, too, are some curious meta- 
phorical studies: groups of heads 
arranged, tier upon tier, to suggest 
craggy or stone walls. (Ganso, to 
Dec. 31.)—D. A. 


Allied Artists of America 


The 40th annual exhibition of oils, 
watercolors and sculpture by the Al- 
lied Artists of America presents an 
impressive array of distinguished 
works of art by the country’s leading 
academic artists. The level of tech- 
nical accomplishment is almost uni- 
formly high, and room after room of 
paintings reveal a substantial back- 
ground of knowledge, masterful han- 
dling of media and skillful rendering 
of subject. 

The Allied Artists’ Gold Medals 
were awarded to Junius Allen’s hand- 
some oil, Down East; Henry Gasser’s 
beautifully executed watercolor, 
Backyard Springtime, and Invicta, 
a striking sculpture by Nancy Dry- 
foos. Among the other prizewinners 
were Herb Olsen’s pleasant and crisp 
Matinee and Alexander Kortner’s 
light, dexterous North Street, both 
watercolors; The Mending Basket, a 
tranquil still-life by Charles Aiken, 
and The Breakers, an evocative oil by 
Emily Chanfroni. 

Notable paintings which were not 
among the award winners are Chen- 
Chi’s delicate and fragile semi-Orien- 
tal watercolor and a rich and elabo- 
rate still-life by Robert Brackman. 
One has the sense, in viewing this 
exhibition, that the deep-rooted tra- 
ditions of academic painting perse- 
vere strongly in the younger genera- 
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Reuben Rubin: “Three Camels” 


tion of artists and that there is no 
dearth of new painters following this 
tradition and rising up to join the 
ranks of their masters. (National 
Academy, to Dec. 20.)—M. S. 


Reuben Rubin 


A serene, contented universe is pre- 
sented in the drawings by this Israeli 
artist. His subjects are derived from 
the Eastern world with which he is 
familiar, and he interprets them with 
an affectionate regard for their hu- 
man or animal characteristics. Their 
black outlines have an assured free- 
dom and flow. Often they are filled 
with washes of watercolor in warm 
and cool tints, spatters being used to 
enrich the surface texturally. 

Rubin’s vision is essentially lyri- 
cal: he emphasizes the illustrative 
rather than the purely plastic; the 
easy, fluent movement rather than 
the poignant or tragic. His self-por- 
trait is painted with an almost 
brusque vigor; otherwise, his work is 
rendered with a refined grace. (Bor- 
genicht, to Jan. 2.)—S. F. 


Colton Waugh 


Colton Waugh, the son of the well- 
known marine painter, Frederick 
Waugh, substitutes the rural scene 
for his father’s seascapes. Like his 
father, Waugh responds to the ele- 
mental in nature and to nature’s sea- 
sonal moods. He is, however, less sen- 
timental, and his paintings are more 
strongly individualized. Using a pal- 
ette knife, he catches the dramatic 
whiteness of a winter snow scene, 
the green refreshment of a shaded 
meadow. The exhibition covers a 
period of some five years. In this in- 
terval Waugh’s style has developed, 
finding more direction and concen- 
tration. A recent painting of a corn- 
field beside his home in the country 
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is the most passionate and promising 
venture in the show. (Jacobi, to Dec. 
26.)—S. T. 


Houghton Cranford Smith 


In canvases that might be considered 
epics of landscape, Smith presents 
natural forms with a grandeur that 
never becomes grandiose. Mountains, 
sea and shore are realistic themes, 
but these paintings escape realism by 
transcending it. The tremendous 
mass of the mountains, with no sug- 
gestion of vegetation, appears to be 
carved, like sculpture, from some 
ponderous substance. A soft diffusion 
of light is only occasionally broken 
by a faint shadow. Space and serenity 
are keynotes of the vast landcapes. 
Approaching realism in the sharp- 
ness of its detail, Harbor, France 
shows a boat moored at a pier with 
smaller boats anchored beyond it. The 
verticals of the bare, white poles 
strike out against the horizontals of 
the dark hulls of the shallow boats. 
The soft rose color of a few outspread 
sails is caught up by barrels on the 
quay. Men, grouped about, dwarfed 
by the immensity of their environ- 
ment, become mere accents of design. 
(Passedoit, to Jan. 2.)—M. B. 


Irma Rothstein 


A serene and introspective mien and 
a sense of containment and control 
distinguish Irma Rothstein’s solidly 
classical busts and nude figures. 
Trained in Vienna, this sculptor dis- 
plays a masterful knowledge of 
anatomy, subduing irregularity of 
contour to the symmetry of the figure 
as a whole, and allowing no express- 
ionistic indulgences to interfere with 
the harmonious perfection of her 
work. The slight expressiveness of 
closed eyelids, barely parted lips, set 
of jaw, position of hands, are thereby 





intensified, imbuing each figure with 
a spiritual overtone. A variety of 
media is used—wood, terra cotta, 
ceramic, bronze and an interesting 
technique of overlaying plaster with 
sculp-metal, especially treated to give 
a dull luster and delicately modulated 
surface. (St. Etienne, to Dec. 31.)— 
M.S. 


Catherine R. Cluett 


Art seems to be an exciting adven- 
ture for this artist, which is not to 
say that she is not serious in her ap- 
proach to painting. Her brushwork 
and design are controlled, yet an emo- 
tional fervor seems to pervade her 
canvases. Her non-objective paint- 
ings are carried out in pure, sharply 
contrasted color. Thus, in Galazy, 
large intersecting dots of yellow, blue 
and red suggest the suns and stars of 
a constellation. Only in Graveyard at 
Night do low notes predominate. 
Here large rectangles are set against 
a gloomy background, while a 
moon gleams upon them and a series 
of big spherical forms enlivens the 
design. (Crespi, to Jan. 4.)—M. B. 














Graphics 
With 14 young artists contributing 
every type of print, this show is 
lively if uneven. Perhaps the most 
sensitive artist in the group is Mac- 
cabi Greenfield, whose aquatints and 
etchings of Italian landscapes and 
poignant figures are worked with re- 
straint and poetic fantasy. Woodcuts 
by Amy Kasai are competently han- 
dled although limited in scope. An- 
other woodcut artist, Eugene Lion, 
limits himself to black-and-white con- 
tour, but shows a strong graphic in- 
stinct which could well be cultivated. 
Li Hidley’s airy lithographs and 
experimental monotypes, Stanley 
Edelson’s expressionist woodcuts, 
Martin Levitt’s more primitive fan- 
tasies and Hugh Mesibov’s decorative 
serigraphs are among other notable 
prints in the show. (Gallery East, to 
Dec. 31.)—D. A. 
























Felix Pasilis 

Brilliant color in full saturation is 
a keynote of this series of still-lifes. 
A former Hofmann student, Pasilis 
has absorbed much from his teacher, 
but has developed his own forceful 
and individual mode of expression. 
Painting with directness and con- 
fidence, he seldom departs from the 
initial impulsive sketching in of 4 
work, so that despite the building up 
of pigment, the paintings retain the 
freshness and exuberance of the 
original inspiration. 

A random assortment of likely 
studio objects—coffee pot, tools, tea 
kettle, plant—is used in all the cal- 
vases in repertory fashion, arranged 
on up-tilted table tops in varying 
combinations and colors. In their re 
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Jationships, these tenderly painted 
objects convey an intensity and signi- 
feance which suggest a story or 
parable to each picture; however, 
more important than metaphorical 
considerations are the boldness of the 
compositions, the strength of the 
brushwork and the artist’s intuitive 
mastery of color. (Hansa, to Dec. 24.) 
eM. S. 


City Center Competitive Show 
Juried by Eugene Speicher, Edwin 
Dickinson and Reginald Marsh, this 
third City Center exhibition gives 
the non-abstract, ‘middle-of-the- 
road” artists a chance for scarce wall 
space. Out of some 220 paintings sub- 
mitted, the jury selected less than 50. 
Among these, more than half a dozen 
break from the routine following of 
acherished teacher to speak in a per- 
sonal manner. In exhibitions of re- 
latively unknown names, this is a 
good average. 

Lloyd Lozes Goff, with Mexican 
Temples, offers a brisk, vigorous pic- 
ture. Marie Paneth finds her poetry 
in Central Park in a whimsical pano- 
ramic concept. Robert P. Anderson’s 
glittering Two Cities catches some- 
thing of the fusion of New York 
tenements and skyscrapers. Pelicans 
affords Morton Grossman a chance 
to make sweeping lines and broad 
forms.'Turenne des Pres, despite an 
obvious bow to van Gogh’s swaying 
tree forms, handles an exotic land- 
seape well. 

A small contingent of both naive 
and conscious primitives introduces 
a mildly refreshing note. In this 
group one finds Remembering, an 
eerie, intense painting by Vito Gial- 
lo; Kiriki’s suave whimsey, Jn Deli- 
cate Balance, and Roy D. Parker’s 
charming landscape Green Acres. 

Among the well known exhibitors 
are Eugene Speicher, with a pleasant- 
ly colored Dahlias, and Xavier Gon- 
talez, with a stark Night Clouds. 

The City Center Gallery, inciden- 
tally, is now open to the public in the 
daytime. (City Center, to Jan. 3.)— 
2b. C. 


Fulco Da Verdura 


Scrupulously rendered close-ups of 
still-life, blades of grass and flowers 
Make up almost half of this show. 
Verdura’s most striking achieve- 
ments are scenes — sometimes with 
architecture, sometimes without—in 
Which his meticulous craftsmanship 
8 compounded with a deep perception 
of microcosmic signficance. Choosing 
his elements with great care and 
tlassic disdain for the superfluous, 
the artist endows his landscapes with 
4 silvery serenity and enigmatic si- 
lence that borders on surrealism. In 
Carved Masks, a baroque sculpture 
of a double mask from which weeds 
Sprout, he evokes the forlorn grand- 
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eur of park perspectives and ruined 
fountains without the use of erratic 
perspectives or cloying colors. (Hugo, 
to Dec. 30.)—F. S. L. 


E. Baizerman; Picasso Prints 

The late Eugenie Baizerman was 
never misled by her love of color into 
painting tempests of vari-hued im- 
pastos. Her sensitive concern for 
orderly color is evident throughout 
this show of small, glowing oils. 
Earlier influences of Cézanne are ap- 
parent. But she gradually evolved 
toward broader strokes which make 
a symphonic orchestration of the en- 
tire canvas. All the paintings here 
are marked by the artist’s passionate 
search for integral plastic relation- 
ships. They emanate a mysterious 
inner beauty. 

Supplementing these paintings is a 
small group of Picasso drawings and 
prints which range chronologically 
from the Téte de Femme of 1905 to 
the drastic simplifications of the 1947 
lithographs in which both natural- 
istic and abstract forms are stated 
with great economy and force. This 
group, which includes a number of 
etchings of the classical period, will 
not be hung as a show, but will be 
available to gift-seeking visitors on 
request. (New, to Jan. 2.)—S. F. 


Frederick Franck 


In his landscapes of Holland, Franck 
preserves the impeccable structure 
and evocative yet restained lighting 
of his 17th-century predecessors, 
translating these qualities into a 
modern idiom. Dordrecht Harbor, a 
favorite subject of van Goyen, ap- 
pears on Franck’s canvases against 
a background of shifting rectangular 
patterns of greys and dusty blues, 
which merge to create the invigorat- 
ing sea-atmosphere of the port. Bulb- 
fields is enlivened by strong yellows 
and lavenders, and by a tension be- 
tween the rich tones of flowers and 
their surroundings. 


Frederick Franck: “View of Dordrecht” 





Franck’s reticent and very mascu- 
line color-harmonies assert them- 
selves with the same fitness in works 
of a quite different character. His 
commissioned portrait of Pope Pius 
and his studies of New York bars and 
street-scenes strike a sensitive bal- 
ance between valid stylistic distor- 
tions and the reality which inspired 
them. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, to 
Dec. 30.)—F. S. L. 


Oswaldo Guitierrez 

Ten pictures, all painted, since Gui- 
tierrez’ arrival in New York from 
Cuba almost two months ago, give 
not only an indication of painting 
trends in other parts of this hemi- 
sphere but display a rather fine and 
growing talent. 

Oswaldo, as he signs his paintings, 
is obviously in that transitional phase 
of development where complete, pure 
abstraction is about to take over the 
pictorial surface. His early expres- 
sionist style developed a more inter- 
national flavor, related to that of Car- 
reno who had absorbed much from 
Picasso. During a two-year stay in 
South America, as the result of a 
national grant, Oswaldo saw a large 
exhibition of the work of Torres- 
Garcia, little known in this country, 
and under his major influence the 
youthful and reticent Cuban has 
progressed towards a personal style. 

This small showing, prior to a 
larger exhibition scheduled in Wash- 
ington next March, is highlighted by 
a multipartitioned canvas based on a 
South American city. Oswaldo de- 
lights in textures to an excess, but 
has the situation generally under 
control. (Galeria Sudamericana, to 
Dec. 26.)—S. T. 


Richard Grossenbach 

In a series of still-lifes, cityscapes, 
portraits and seascapes, the artist, 
who made his debut last season, gives 
proof that his initial success was 
merited. Boldly distributing asser- 
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tive colors, he creates a strong drama 
in such still-lifes as The Black Lob- 
ster and Buffet. Even more moving 
are his views of cities. Suspended be- 
tween water and sky, the houses and 
towers of City and City II come alive 
in an intricate pattern of dissonant 
colors and dynamic lines. (Chapellier, 
to Dec. 19.)—F. S. L. 


Louis Finkelstein 


The rocks and pines and coastal vis- 
tas of Cranberry Island, Maine, 
where the artist spends his summers, 
are lovingly portrayed here in soft 
tones with splashes of warm color, 
like violet and orange, bound by a 
swift rather rococo line which estab- 
lishes oblique perspectives. Particu- 
larly sensitive to light and atmos- 
phere, Finkelstein recreates the 
moods of varying times of day, as, 
for example, in Daybreak, Cranberry 
Cove where tumultuous rocks, still 
partially night-shadowed, tumble to- 
ward dawn’s yellow sky. 

Most of the paintings in this first 
one-man exhibition, including several 
brisk figure studies, show a firm, con- 
fident execution and knowing use of 
color. But it is the most recent paint- 
ing, The Grove, which is the richest. 
In it black line gives way to a dance 
of pure color, intensified by the dark 
arabesque of tree trunks, and a joy- 
ous, lyric tone predominates. (RoKo, 
to Jan. 6.)—M. S. 


Emerson Bainbridge 
Bermuda, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
London and New York are Bain- 
bridge’s subjects. In all of his land- 
scapes he stresses the feel of place 
rather than mere pictorial aspects. 
He paints with breadth and vigor, 
modulating his brushwork in. con- 
sonance with his themes, giving a 
stark emphasis to some canvases, a 
looser handling to others. And he ad- 
justs to the total design the appar- 
ently casual details of straggling 
houses or shaggy hillsides. 

If Bainbridge’s paintings of Ire- 


Finkelstein: “Adoration of the Magi” 
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land have the most direct appeal, it 
is largely due to the unfamiliarity of 
their subjects. Built up of three hori- 
zontal tiers, Guiness, Dublin shows 
the various activities of the famous 
brewery. Tara—no halls or harp of 
legend—shows a patchwork of vari- 
colored fields and enclosing hedges 
reaching irregularly to the horizon. 
(Newton.)—M. B. 


Beriven Goodman 


The figure is the core of Goodman’s 
art. Whether he paints the figure in 
space, as in Beach Scene, or in a com- 
pact mass, as in These, My Jewels, 
it is his primary vehicle of expres- 
sion. He elongates and distorts it, but 
his precise sense of proportion justi- 
fies the violent contortions and elimi- 
nates the haphazard element from his 
work. He has, too, the gift of inte- 
grating anatomic elements so that 
they clarify a single animating or 
significant gesture. 

The colors Goodman uses are viru- 
ent. Brilliant vermilion, purples and 
greens are drawn from the back- 
grounds into the figures to give them 
an unearthly glow and a plastic real- 
ity. There is something of the prophet 
here, something of the visionary who 
understands guilt and human corrup- 
tion. (Artisans, to Dec. 26.)—F. S. L. 


A. C. A. Group 


In order to celebrate its 21st Christ- 
mas on 57th Street, and as a yuletide 
tribute to its patrons, A. C. A. has 
assembled a group of paintings of 
uniform dimension (small) and uni- 
form price ($50). Though diminu- 
tive, each of these works presents 
the artist at his best. Those by Philip 
Evergood, Lena Gurr and Moses 
Soyer head the list. Quite close be- 
hind are Gordon’s Village, intimate 
and rich in harmonies; Jules’ Water- 
melon Eater, which is strikingly mon- 
umental; Salmon’s Boat, with its 
masterful depiction of water and 
vaporous air, and Tromka’s Pretzel 
Vendor, a touchingly forthright 
street scene. (A. C. A., to Dec. 28.) 
—F.S. L. 


Downtown 


In this holiday exhibition of small 
watercolors, gouaches and oils, a 
number of well known artists are 
represented with lyrical pieces— 
products of relaxed moments. One 
finds, for example, Jules Pascin’s 
drawing of two girls—in which the 
contours of the legs alone tell a story; 
Morris Graves’ tempera on dusty 
paper, showing delicate white flowers 
in a moss-colored midst; an early 
Arcadian idyll by Max Weber, and 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s striking image of 
an open mussel. Other notable works 
are by Dove, Davis, Marin, Tobey, 
Karfiol and Sheeler. (To Dec. 31.) 
—D. A. 





Este Group 

Arranged for Christmas, this show 
offers drawings, chiefly of the 18th 
century, and reasonable in price, 
Among the outstanding items are a 
romantic landscape by Fragonard, 
probably made during his stay in 
Italy; a large, fluent landscape in 
sanguine by the Flemish artist, Bon- 
dewynn ; a lyrical landscape by Gains- 
borough; a series of designs for tiles 
by a Dutch artist, and an ably com- 
posed and modeled figure piece by 
Letise. The show also includes water- 
colors of Naples and Pompeii which, 
unlike the drawings here, are not 
studies but complete pictorial expres- 
sions, good in color and carefully con- 
sidered. (To Dec. 25.)—M. B. 



































































































































Ganso Group 


Artists of this gallery contribute 
paintings and sculpture to a diverse 
Christmas show. Edward Chavez 
shows a bold view of Florence's 
dome; Bruce Currie, a restrained 
still-life; Walter Plate, vigorous 
watercolors of the sea, and Ruth 
Gikow, an expressive image of adoles- 
cent girls. Sculptures by Charles 
Stevens and Gabriel Kohn are among 
the best items in the show. (To Dee. 
$1.)—D. A. 

























































Grand Central Moderns 
Examples by this gallery’s regulars 
are featured in its new quarters: 
Victor Candell’s blue Transition II, 
Virginia Bank’s rose-toned Street 
Fair, Sidney Simon’s yellow-domi- 
nated Geneva’s Room, Ethel Ed- 
wards’ black Rose Garden. Arthur 
Osver and Hazard Durfee are repre- 
sented by striking paintings; George 
Morrison’s Neolithic Forms and 
Cathedral Forms are composed, re- 
spectively, of simple geometric 
shapes and complex linear tracery. 
The show includes work by Lamar 
Dodd, Ernestine Betsberg, Xavier 
Gonzalez and Byron Browne. (To 
Jan. 2.)—S. F. 




























Jackson Group 
A strictly Christmas-time exhibition, 
this “Potpourri” contains a delight- 
ful assortment which should appeal 
to a wide range of tastes. Passionate 
and intuitive vanguard work by 
Gandy jostles with drawings by Regi- 
nald Marsh and Rebecca James 
charming small embroideries with 
satin doves and garlands. There are 
miniature abstractions, by Canadiat 
Alexandra Luke, to be used as Christ- 
mas cards; Esther Goetz’ gay scenes, 
brightly colored and barely postage 
stamp size; striking collages by Wil- 
liam Getman, and Robert Cato’s 
handsome abstract watercolors, 1 
mention only a sampling. Perhaps 
[continued on page 29) 
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The Riches of Byzantium 


“BYZANTINE PAINTING” by André 
Grabar. Translated by Stuart Gil- 
pert. (The Great Series of Painting) 
New York: Skira, 1953. 204 pp., 105 
illustrations in full color and gold. 
$20.00 


Reviewed by Helen M. Franc 


One’s immediate impression upon 
opening this book is of dazzling rich- 
ness and brilliance of hue. And this 
js quite appropriate, for, as Grabar 
points out, “the Byzantines were 
particularly sensitive to the intrinsic 
beauty of the materials they handled, 
costly metals, polished marble and 
precious stones.” Since black-and- 
white reproductions can barely hint 
at these sumptuous effects, we should 
be especially grateful for this volume. 
American museums include such un- 
likely installations as Romanesque 
cloisters, stained-glass windows, and 
12th-century chapels, but although 
we have some outstanding examples 
of Byzantine minor arts, no one has 
yet transported to our shores a cycle 
of mosaics or frescoes. And, with the 
exception of those in Italy, most of 
the surviving monuments are in sites 
rarely visited by tourists. 

Grabar treats of an enormous field 
—a “great millennium” rather than 
a “great century” of painting. The 
works illustrated in this book date 
from the fifth century to the 14th. 
Geographically, they extend from as 
far south and west as Palermo to as 
far north as Jugoslavia, and east- 
ward to Istanbul. The scope of Byz- 
antine painting was still more vast; 
and even though circumstances did 
not permit their inclusion among the 
feproductions, one wishes that Gra- 
bar had indicated that there are 
monumental examples of this school 
in Rumania, Bulgaria and Russia, 
and that in panel painting the style, 
though locally transformed, persisted 
in Crete to the time of El Greco and 
in Russian icons to the last century. 

Grabar has not, however, attempt- 
ed to write a consecutive history of 
Byzantine pictorial art. Instead, after 
an introduction of some 30 pages de- 
Yoted to its significance and scope, 
the programs before and after the 
onoclastic controversy and an ex- 
tellent analysis of Byzantine esthetic, 
he provides descriptive studies of the 
outstanding mosaics, frescoes, minia- 
tures and enamels reproduced. 

This method has both advantages 
and drawbacks. On the one hand, it 
Permits us to concentrate on the illus- 
trations, intelligently chosen and for 
the most part faithfully rendered. 
The details, in particular, allow us to 
appreciate not only the delicate sure- 
tess of Byzantine draftsmanship but 


also the nuances of color. Though. 


one’s first impression of the mosaics, 
December 15, 1953 


for example, is of intense, primary 
hues, a study of these details allows 
one to see how variegated dre the 
tones and how subtle their harmonies. 
The granular quality of the gold even 
succeeds in suggesting the shimmer- 
ing light that constantly transforms 
the aspect of the originals before the 
beholder’s eyes. 

Grabar’s penetrating observations 
provide essential data for each work 
reproduced and increase the reader’s 
enjoyment by calling attention to 
minutiae which might elude casual 
observation. He sensitively defines 
the particular qualities that mark 
each style. Thus, to cite one instance 
at random, he makes clear the dis- 
tinction between the conservatism of 
Byzantine artists when depicting sa- 





Byzantine Mosaic: Detail of Christ 


cred personages, and their relative 
freedom in secular portraits. 

One disadvantage of organizing the 
text around isolated monuments is 
that it becomes difficult for the reader 
to get a consistent picture of the de- 
velopment and diffusion of Byzantine 
painting. The problems, of course, 
are many: the accidents of survival; 
the difficulties in determining just 
what is to be regarded as “Byzan- 
tine,”’ and what excluded; the practi- 
cal impossibility of illustrating 
works behind the Iron Curtain. Yet 
it seems arbitrary to have omitted so 
much as a mention of some of the 
purely Greek work at San-Angelo-in- 
Formis, Kiev, Novgorod or Nereditzi. 
A chronological chart would have 
helped us to range the monuments in 
their proper sequence and disentan- 
gle the unfamiliar dynasties: The 
only map, included to show the jour- 
neys taken by the photographers, 
would have been of greater value had 
it carried some indication of the ex- 
tent of the Eastern Empire and its 
dependencies at successive dates. 








Not so long ago, ““Byzantine” con- 
noted a rigidly hieratic art; Western 
painting, it was thought, was able to 
advance only after liberating itself 
from the lifeless academicism with 
which Byzantine formulas had shack- 
led it. In “A History of Italian 
Painting” (1923), Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., used such words as “con- 
ventional,” “anaemic,” and “blood- 
less” to describe the style. Today this 
view has been drastically modified, 
partly by new discoveries and partly 
by a change in our own standards. 
It is good to see in this volume such 
relatively recent finds as the St. 
Sophia mosaics, freed within the past 
20 years or so from their concealing 
whitewash; the frescoes of Castel- 
seprio, discovered near Milan in 
1944; the little-known mosaics of the 
Church of the Nea Moni at Chios; 
and the frescoes of the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia in Ochrid (Jugoslavian 
Macedonia), some of which have been 
uncovered only since the second 
World War. These, added to the 
works previously known, have made 
us realize that Byzantine art was far 
more diversified than had _ been 
thought. It ranges from the lively, 
illusionistic réprise of antiquity in 
the Castelseprio frescoes to the aus- 
tere geometry of the ascetic saints 
in the Palatine Chapel at Palermo; 
from the measured calm of the 
Daphni mosaics to the violent patch- 
work modeling and angular intensity 
of those at Chios; from the height- 
ened plasticity and emotionalism of 
the 12th- and 13th-century frescoes 
of Serbia to the lyric fantasy and duc- 
tile attenuation of Kahrieh Djami. 
We now understand that painting in 
Byzantium, as in the West, had pe- 
riods of great creativity and others 
of relative stagnation, but showed 
throughout a capacity for self-re- 
newal and variation. Indeed, no 
merely sterile art could possibly have 
survived so long nor exerted its influ- 
ence over such a considerable terri- 
torial expanse. 

We are in a better position to eval- 
uate the Byzantine achievement, now 
that a steady progression toward nat- 
uralism is no longer our prime crite- 
rion in judging the art of other cul- 
tures. Superficially, no painting could 
appear more diametrically opposed to 
that of our times than the Byzantine: 
overwhelmingly subordinated to reli- 
gion, while ours is secular; predomi- 
nantly architectural, in contrast to 
our easel painting; an official art 
meant for public instruction, rather 
than for private enjoyment; repu- 
diating the idea of progress and 
jealously preserving tradition, in- 
stead of seeking originality and in- 
ventiveness as Western art has done 
since the Renaissance. In the Byzan- 
tine scale of values, as Grabar notes, 
“the costliness and rarity of the ma- 
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Books continued 


terials employed and the difficulties 
of manipulating them ranked high” ; 
whereas ever since cubism, in Apol- 
linaire’s words, “you may paint with 
whatever material you please, with 
pipes, postage stamps, postcards or 
playing cards, candelabra, pieces of 
oil cloth, collars, painted paper, 
newspapers.” 

In spite of these and other obvious 
antitheses, modern art, like Byzan- 


tine, regards nature as a point of 
departure rather than as a module, 
and modifies or abandons classic 
methods of imitating “real” appear- 
ances in the interests of expressive 
power or abstract rhythms. Three- 
dimensionality, a fixed point of view, 
and a constant source of light are 
annihilated. Within the resulting ab- 
stract space, the surface of the paint- 
ing becomes more important than the 
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illusion of depth, and the relative 
sizes and positions of figures are de 
termined by spiritual or intellectug} 
considerations. Color, “liberated” 
from the object—in Léger’s phrase— 
is used to establish harmonies of itg 
own. “Thus,” writes Grabar, “an art 
of line and color, disregarding optical 
experience and the material aspeetg 
of nature, built up a world of its own, 
a reality which carried conviction to 
the observer.” 

Grabar summarizes the procedures 
advocated by the third-century phil 
osopher Plotinus for “dematerialix 
ing” reality and discerning the eg 
sences immanent in all matter. These 
ideas, he tells us, were adopted by the 
artists; “material objects became 
transparent both inter se and to the 
mind’s eye, enabling the latter to dig-’ 
cern those spiritual values which are 
the one authentic reality and, as such, 
the only proper study for the philoso 
pher—and for the artist.” 

Contemporaries like Matisse, Pi- 
casso, Kandinsky, and Klee—to name 
but a few—have given us painting 
based on premises very similar to 
those of Plotinus. So perhaps we are 
especially disposed to understand and 
appreciate the transcendental art of 
Byzantine, and to welcome the splen- 
did introduction to it provided by 
MM. Skira and Grabar. 





Auctions 


Hildegarde-Sosenko Collection 


The joint art collection of supper-club 
entertainer, Hildegarde, and her manager, 
Anna Sosenko, will go up for sale at 
Parke-Bernet Galleries January 6 at 8 p.m. 
Formed over a period of 15 years, the 
collection was started with etchings and 
engravings and gradually important paint- 
ings were added to it. As it grew, the two 
women began to concentrate on American 
paintings, and the present sale features a 
number of outstanding examples. 

Included among the American works are 
a study in black and white crayon for 
Grant Wood’s “Daughters of the American 
Revolution” and two charcoal drawings by 
the same artist; “The Wind” and “Art for 
Art’s Sake” by Georges Schreiber; “Sanc- 
tuary” by John Steuart Curry; “Letter 
from Overseas” by Thomas Hart Benton; 
“The Miner”, a characteristic work by 
George Luks; “Sugaring Off” by Grandma 
Moses, and paintings by Raphael Soyer, 
Doris Lee, Milton Avery, Aaron Bohrod 
and Louis Eilshemius, among others. 

The collection also offers paintings by 
French and other European moderns. There 
is a notable canvas by Boudin, “Retour de 
Terreneuve”; Vlaminck’s “Landscape ™ 
Southern France” and “The Clock”; Re 
noir’s “Femme Assise, Epaule Deco 
verte”; Forain’s “Au Tribunal”; an ab 
stract composition by Leger, and two 
expressionist oils by Jack Yeats. 

Selections from the Hildegarde-Sosenko 
collection were exhibited at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute in 1947, at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries in New York 
in 1949, and at the De Young Museum 
San Francisco in 1951. 

The January 6 sale will also see valuable 
paintings from other private collections 8? 
on the block. Showing begins December 30. 
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committee on art education 


Winslow Homer: “The Country School” 


The Studio and the Classroom, by Robert Iglehart 


The “scientific study” which has dom- 
inated the American educational 
scene for the past half-century has 
many good things to its credit. It has 
been, for example, a principal factor 
in the rapid introduction of the arts 
into our school programs. But the 
application of science to education 
has limitations which become in- 
creasingly clear. We can _ arrive, 
through experimental study, at use- 
ful generalizations about the nature 
of children and the hypothetical role 
of the school and the teacher. The 
conscientious theorist has not claimed 
more. But in a period which regards 
science as a sort of universal magic, 
we have often expected not only 
theoretical assistance but minute 
fuidance in teaching practice. We 
have assumed that teaching is also 
ascience, and that all of its problems 
may be referred to objective analysis. 

This concept of teaching causes a 
paralysis of boredom in college meth- 
ods classes, and reduces the teacher’s 
tole to that of a more or less active 
Operative. “Before the first third of 
the century had passed,” writes Har- 
old Soderquist,* “educational scien- 
tists had come to view man as a ma- 
thine ... amenable to scientific anal- 
ysis... and control.” If the teacher 
18 a machine, his methods must be 
mechanical; if the student is a ma- 
thine, his activities will be predicta- 

*Personalistic Naturalism and Educational 


Educational Theory, Vol. III, No. 4, 
October 1953. 


December 15, 1953 
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“te 





ble and open to exact interpretation. 
In such an atmosphere the arts must 
live a half-life. The scientists saw 
that the little engines needed safety 
valves and whistles for excess steam, 
but the release was automatic, and 
the quality of sound made was only 
incidental. 

Thus, in the ’20s and early ’30s 
“free expression” was methodless— 
the steam escaped as pressure rose, 
but the teacher stood aside without 
a real role to play. The whistles blew 
but there were lonesome trains. The 
theoretical mechanical activity of the 
19th-century teacher had been re- 
placed by a theoretical mechanical 
passivity. In practice, the good teach- 
er proceeded without a clear theo- 
retical position. He understood per- 
fectly that courses in ‘“‘methods” were 
almost useless, but quietly evolved his 
own method and assumed—correctly 
—that every young teacher would 
have to do the same. 

It seems to me that such a situation 
is inevitable so long as we regard 
teaching as a scientific operation, and 
attempt to ignore factors which can- 
not be dealt with by science. There 
are, in fact, neither general teachers 
nor general students; there are oniy 
unique teachers and particular chil- 
dren, and the complexities of the re- 
sulting relationships become subtle 
beyond hope of objective analysis. 

We have, of course, a method which 
involves precisely what is particular, 
and which aims always at unique re- 






sults. But it is not a scientific method 
—it is the method of art, and teach- 
ing can be best understood as an art 
form. 

There is nothing new in this idea— 
it is, in fact, the traditional view- 
point. To return to it does not mean 
to deny the value of scientific educa- 
tional study and theory but to recog- 
nize a distinction between the general 
and the inevitably unique. It is also 
to concede a dignity and importance 
to the teacher which tends to be. lost 
if we think of the classroom as a place 
where objective situations are dealt 
with efficiently or inefficiently. 

Within the past few years educa- 
tional literature has contained hints 
and portents—like Columbus’ land 
birds and berries—which imply a re- 
discovery of the possibilities of the 
traditional position. B. Othaniel 
Smith,* questioning the useful effect 
of an estimated 100,000 scientific 
studies made in the field of education 
since 1897, attributes the “irrele- 
vance” of most such work to the fact 
that “pedagogy is essentially an art,” 
and that education must consider 
values as well as means. Harold So- 
derquist, in the article from which 
I have already quoted, addresses him- 
self to the problems of teacher train- 
ing implied by a recognition of peda- 
gogy as an art. “Since teaching is 
in large part a person-to-person rela- 


*New Approaches to Pedagogical Science. 
Educational Theory, Vol. I, No. 2, August 1951. 
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Education continued 


tionship, it has a complexity and 
uniqueness whose ever-receding hori- 
zons always reach beyond what has 
been or what can be caught up in 
scientific research or put in order by 
reflection. Heavy reliance on intui- 
tion is, therefore, demanded, and 
knowledge from this source, being 
individual and personal, must be built 
up by each teacher.” 

If we are to consider teaching as 
a form of art, we must see it as hav- 
ing its own problems and as demand- 
ing its own sensitivities and skills. 
The most gifted sculptor is not neces- 
sarily the best teacher, even though 
it is unlikely that he will be the very 
worst. But those who bring to the 
classroom the habits of art will 
surely be cheered by a concept of 
teaching which removes it from the 
realm of mechanical mysteries. It be- 
comes possible, for example, to think 
in terms of analogies—often very 
illuminating — between studio and 
classroom. 

We have only to visualize the 
teacher as creative practitioner to 
understand at once that unless he 
works as a contemporary artist he 
cannot serve contemporary educa- 
tional purposes. He must be seen as 
evoking the tenuous order implied by 
a moving situation; he must not, like 
the traditional painter, impose a com- 
pleted sketch (lesson plan) upon the 
canvas. It is the situation, not the 
student, which the teacher makes; 
although we may judge its form, it 
should invite, like modern dance or 
music, an active and varied interpre- 
tation. Nineteenth-century education 
tended to look through the child to 
the fact he produced in his recitation. 
Poor little Bitzer, in Gradgrind’s 
model school, is nothing but a show- 
case of facts. Similarly the tradi- 
tional painting of the last century 
was a window through which one 
looked at reality. We see in the mod- 
ern painting, and in the modern child, 
immediate reality and value, and are 
not so interested in what they “repre- 
sent” as in the qualities they embody. 
The child is not merely to produce a 
fact on demand, nor the painting a 
cow. We are concerned rather with 
relationships and meanings — with 
functional and formal power. We 
understand that the child, in learn- 
ing, must create the fact. as the 
painter creates the form. 

The creative classroom situation, 
like the modern painting, is a part of 
the world. Traditional education was 
cut off by the school walls as tradi- 
tional painting was isolated by the 
gold frame. Both required protection 
from the world, and the world 
breathed easier because of their con- 
finement to the sacred grove, the 
cloister, or the museum. But today 
the chicken is in the classroom and 
next week the class may be in the 
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XMAS SHOW 


dec. 14- jan. 2 


davis galleries 
231 East 60 Street 





JOBS IN ART 


[Replies to the advertisements below, 
otherwise requested, should be addressed to the 
box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 16 
East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Rates: 2 
per word ($3 minimum) payable in advance 
Deadline: seven days before date of issue.) 





unless 





JOBS WANTED _ 


YOUNG MAN, 25, seeks employment art gallery, 
museum; fine arts background, degree, typing 
responsible. Box C-31. 
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Education continued 





thickenyard. The frames are disap- 
ing—for the same reason—from 

the studio and from the school. 
The analogy of the teacher as ar- 
tist, which will seem more useful to 
most of us than that of the teacher 
T as clinician or engineer, contains im- 
plications for teacher selection and 
education. Qualities such as imagina- 
tion and sensitivity become of first 
importance; we are faced, as in the 
education of an artist, with the de- 
yelopment of a person who will him- 





the most painting for one’s money 
S (everything is under $100) are the 

ink and watercolor drawings of 
k Spanish surrealist Antonio Tapies, 
brilliantly executed and suggesting 
strange enchantments. (Jackson, to 
Jan. 9.)—M. S. 


T Korman Group 


Bach artist in this Christmas group 
jan.? § ig represented by a major work. By 
» Ave. | far the most imposing achievement is 
John Hultberg’s painting, its dizzy- 
ing perspectives and convergence of 
gatial motifs being reminiscent of 
Piranesi. A melodic painting, Sum- 
mer Landscape, serves to introduce a 
new member of the gallery group, 
lester Johnson. Refined in color, 
lyrical in mood and yet firmly or- 
ganized, his abstraction is one of the 
most pleasing works in the show. (To 
Dec. 31)—F. S. L. 


Peris Group 


Aprofusion of small works by French 
and American artists make up the 
fay, bazaar-like 17th annual holiday 
ahibition in this gallery. Aimed at 
the young collector, the show includes 
Watercolors, oils and drawings by 
Carol Blanchard, Jean Eve, Modigli- 
mi, Léger, Maillol, Picasso and 
thers. (To Jan. 2.)—D. A. 





Kotler Group 
89-8436 


Six artists are represented in this 
show of recent oils. Notable are Halla 
Blasier’s soft summer landscape and 
her simple still-life of vermilion to- 
Matoes against an apple-green back- 
found. Other artists who contribute 
atte Leonard Besser, Jacqueline Delu- 
ten, Lemma Burnett, Hazel Wires 
. Harry Ephraim. (To Dec. 26.) 
=D. A. 





unigs | Rehn Group 

. 116 A dozen artists contribute smaller 
rane Maintings to this holiday exhibition. 
issue. 





ward Hopper’s brilliant watercolor 
of a beach-house surmounting a 
dune ; Morris Kantor’s light-infused 
Mage of a garden, and Gorman 
‘oWers’ rendering of an ocean wave 
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57th Street continued from page 24 


self be the method as the dancer is 
the dance. The problem is not to 
“equip” the young teacher with a 
tool-kit and a set of plan drawings, 
but to bring him to the realization 
that he must, like the composer, find 
the means of order and harmony 
within himself. 





Robert Iglehart, a council member of the 
Committee on Art Education, is head of 
the art department of the School of Educa- 
tion at New York University. 


all bring. the spectator into a rich 
outdoor world. Other noteworthy 
works include Elizabeth Sparhawk 
Jones’ sensitive conception of Leda; 
John Carroll’s small hunting inter- 
lude, and paintings by Jon Corbino 
and Alton Picken. (To Dec. 24.)— 
D. A. 


Salpeter Group 

In addition to the gallery’s regular 
exhibitors, this show includes paint- 
ings by two newcomers: a bright, 
forcefully rendered interior by David 
Sauer, and a moody and melancholy 
Winter by Robert Kipniss. Notable 
in the group are Baumbach’s pleasant 
and softly colored intimate garden 
vista and Weinik’s rich, luminous, 
thoroughly drenched watercolor, 
Thatcher Island. However, the most 
commanding presence is that of 
Sholam Farber’s heavy - thighed, 
seated woman. 


One-Man Shows 

JAN DE WITT: Decorative abstrac- 
tions, mainly of the human figure, 
executed with vivacity, facility and 
an eye for ingratiating color (A. A. 
A., to Dec. 24.) . CLEMENT 
REINHOLD: Portraits and vision- 
ary heads, heavily impastoed, reti- 
cent in color and imbued with the 
richness of Near Eastern Folklore 
(Argent, Dec. 20-Jan. 9.) ... MINNA 
WALKER SMITH: Decorative flow- 
er pieces and portraits, conventional 
but never gaudy or cloying (Barbi- 
zon-Little, to Dec. 31.) ... SAMUEL 
SIGALOFF: Colorful semi-abstract 
pastels and more literal drawings 
which, despite an overcrowding of 
pictorial elements, convey a sense of 
lively metropolitan activity (Wellons, 
to Jan. 2) ... GIFFORD & KUPFER- 
MAN: Jewel-like temperas by Law- 
rence Kupferman suggest organic 
forms; his co-exhibitor, Ruth Gif- 
ford, shows still-lifes and interiors 
which are delicate arrangements of 
color areas and line (Levitt, to Dec. 
26) ... ALFRED. VAN LOEN: 
Large-scale, rough-hewn figures— 
fantastic and realistic—carved in a 
variety of woods (New School). 





PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


iF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES, we. 


Established 1878 


——— 


Fine Paintings 
RD 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORE 


Bei ae 


New Oils & Watercolors 


eines 
ZAO WOU-KI 


thru Jan. 23 


THE CADBY-BIRCH GALLERY 
21 E. 63 St.—TE 8-7156 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 












JOSEPH MAYER €O., INC. 


New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 


5 Union Square 


















































































Where to Show 


National 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE WATERCOLOR CLUB 49TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 16-Mar. 14. Baltimore Museum 
of Art. Media: watercolor and gouache. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Write Roland Bogia, 508 Brook Road. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


“STEEL, IRON AND MEN." Jan. 24-Feb. 20. Media: 
oil, encaustic, watercolor and sculpture. Jury. Pur- 
chase awards of more than $3,500. Entries due Jan. 
6. Entry blanks due Jan. 4. Write Birmingham 
Museum of Art, City Hal 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 3RD INTERNATIONAL BI- 
ENNIAL. Apr. 1-30. Media: color lithographs. Jury. 
Entry blanks due Jan. |. Entries due Jan. 8. Write 
Print Department, Cincinnati Art Museum, Eden 
Park. 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBITION.» Nov. 3 
Nov. 28, 1954. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due Sept. 
15. Entries due Sept. 20. Write Department of Art 
School of Home Economics, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina. : 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 44TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May 1!-23. Avery Memorial 
Galleries. Media: oii, sculpture and print. Entry fee 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Apr. 24. Write 
Louis J. Fusari, Sec'y, P.O. Box 204. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF NEW 
JERSEY EXHIBITION. Riverside Museum. Feb.7-Feb 
28. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture and graphic 
work. Entry fee $5 ($3 refund if not accepted). Jury. 
Prizes; medals and cash awards. Entry cards and 
work due Feb. |. Write Estelle Silvey, 117 Stevens 
Ave. . 


Los Angeles, California 


THIRD NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Apr. 26-May 
14. Media: all print except monotype. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. 22. Entries due 
Mar. 29. Write Dr. Julius Heller, Department of 
Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN’ ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITION. Apr. 3-19. Na- 
tional Arts Club. Open to members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel and drawing. Entry fee $4. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Mar. 31. Write Boylan Fitz-Gerald, 
AAPL Headquarters, 15 Gramercy Park. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS 
53RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 8-20. Portraits 
Inc. Media: watercolor on ivory. Entry fee $1 for 
non-members. Jury. Prizes. Write Alma H. Bliss, 322 
E. 126 Street, New York 35, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 87TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 25-Mar. 14. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Media: watercolor and pastel. Entry 
fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. I!. Write Cyril 
A. Lewis, 175 Fifth Ave. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 12TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 7. National Academy Galleries. Media: 
all. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 
tries due Jan. 7. Write Elizabeth Erlanger, 1083 
Fifth Ave. 


CARAVAN GALLERY JANUARY OPEN SHOW. Jan. 
9-Jan. 29. All media on theme of land and sea- 
scapes. Hanging fee $2 for members: $3 for non- 
members. Entries due Jan. 4 and 5. Write Caravan 
Gallery, 132 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB. Mar. 
15-31. National Arts Club. Open to all women ar- 
tists. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. Entry fee 
$4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Mar. |. Entries 
due Mar. 12. Write Dorothy Drew, 448 East 58th St. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 7TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 28-Mar. 13. National Arts Club. Media: 
oil, watercolor, casein, graphic and sculpture. Entry 
fee $5. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 24. Write May Hei- 
oms, 1915 Morris Ave., Bronx 53. 


SERIGRAPH SOCIETY ISTH ANNUAL _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL SPRING EXHIBITION. Feb. 23-Apr. 19. 
Jury. Prizes. Write National Serigraph Society, 38 
West 57th Street. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS 38TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND ISTH ANNUAL MIN- 
IATURE EXHIBITION. Feb. 5-27. Kennedy Galleries. 
Media: intaglio, relief and planographic. Entry fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due Jan. 11. Write S.A.G.A., 
1083 Sth Avenue. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Sponsored by 
the Norwich Art Association. All media. $2 hanging 
fee for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Work due on or 
before February 28. Write Joseph P. Gualtieri, Nor- 


wich Art Schoo!. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE PRINT CLUB'S 28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, WOODCUTS AND BLOCK 
PRINTS. Feb. 5-Feb. 26. Media: wood engravings, 
woodcuts, linoleum prints and other block prints 
in black and white. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due 
Jan. 1S. Write: The Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street. 


Portland, Maine 


78TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. L.D.M. 
Sweat Memoria! Art Museum. Media: oil, watercolor 
and pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. Write Bernice Breck, 
\11 High Street. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION FEBRUARY 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 7-Mar. 3. Media: oil and water- 
color. Entry fee $3 dues; $1 hanging fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry bianks due Jan. 27. Entries due Jan. 30. 
Write St. Augustine Art Association. 


Sarasota, Florida 


SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 4TH NATIONAL 
WATERCOLOR ANNUAL. Jan. 10-30. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Dec. 29. Write National, 
P.O. Box 1907. 


Seattie, Washington 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 26TH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. Il-Apr. 4. Media: all print except 
monotype. Entry fee $2. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry 
cards and entries due Feb. 15. Write Clarence 
Harris, 316 N. 73rd. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ACADEMIC ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 5TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-Apr. 4. For artists working in 
traditional or academic manners. Media: oil, water- 
color and print. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Feb. 26. Write 
Mrs. Mary L. Keefe, Academic Artists Association 
P.O. Box 1769 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 35TH ANNUAL JURY 
SHOW. Mar. 7-28. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, 
pastel, gouache, print, drawing and sculpture. Entry 
fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Feb. 24. Write 
Sprinafield Art League. 


Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA KANSAS ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES 
DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION. Apr. 


| 


trademark of quality 


@ permanent 
oil colors 


Neb 


water colors 
poster colors 
retouch colors 
pastels 

color sets 


Main Laboratories 





TALENS & SON, INC. 


UNION, N. J. 


Apeldoorn, Holland 


Brussels e 





\l-May !1. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 16. Write. 
Maude Schollenberger, 40! North Belmont Avenue, 


Regional 


Brooklyn, New York 


BROOKLYN ARTISTS BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. Mar, 
10-Apr. 4. Open to artists residing or teaching in 
Brooklyn. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing, print ank 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Write Department of Paint. 
ings and Sculpture, Brooklyn Museum. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES 3RD ANNUAL 
STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-20. Open to New Jersey 
artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 17. Entries due Feb, 2), 
Write Lillian W. Althofen, 116 Prospect Street. 


Huntington, West Virginia 

EXHIBITION 80. Apr. Il-May 2. Open to all artists 
and craftsmen beyond high school age within 80-mile 
radius of Huntington, and to members of Tri-State 
Creative Arts Association. Media: all. Entry fee $2 
for members; $3 for non-members. Jury. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 20. Entries due Mar. 25. Write ‘Exhibition 
80'', Huntington Galleries, Park Hills. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


MIDWEST 3RD BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. Feb. I-Mar. 
28. Open to artists living in Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North 
and South Dakota and Wyoming. Media: painting, 
sculpture and graphic. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Jan. 26. Write Joslyn Art Museum, 22/¢ 
Dodge Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH'S EDUCATIONAL 
T.V. STATION WQED EXHIBITION. Feb. I-Apr. 30. 
Open to all artists receiving test signals from 
WQED in Jan. Media: oil, watercolor, drawing and 
print. Jury. Prizes. Write Anita Morgenstern, Station 
WOQED, Sth and Bellefield Avenues. 








San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 7-Feb. 28. Witte Memorial 
Museum. Open to present and former Texas resi- 
dents. Medium: watercolor. Fee $3 for non-mem- 
bers. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due Jan. 
23. Write to Mrs. E. P. Kinzie, 317 Tuttle Road. 





Sioux City, lowa 


OIL EXHIBITION. May. Open to artists of lowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Nebraska. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Apr. 15. Write Sioux City Art Center, 
613 Pierce Street. 


Scholarships 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. American Academy in 
Rome fellowships for work in architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, sculp- 
ture, history of art and classical studies. Applica- 
tions due Jan. |. Write Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, !0! Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN LLOYD WAR- 
REN SCHOLARSHIP. Open to any United States 
citizen under 30 July |, 1954, who holds a degree im 
architecture or is scheduled to receive one, or who 
has the equivalent. Stipend of $5,000 awarded om 
basis of solution of architectural problem. Applica- 
tions must be filed by Feb. |. Write Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design, 115 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 






WOOLLEY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. Under 
auspices of the Institute of Internationa! Education, 
four scholarships are offered for the academic year 
1954-55 for the study of art and music in Paris. Ap- 
plications, with all supporting documents, due not 
later than Feb. |, 1954. Write to the U. S. Student 
Department of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, | East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Six memorial scholarships of $750 
are available to creative artists of outstanding 
merit. Applications will be received until Feb. !5. 
Write Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE SCHOLARSHIPS, Stu» 
dents entering the university in February are eligible 
to compete | four to five tuition scholarships * 
painting, sculpture, history of art and other crea 
tive fields. Write Dean Hilda Threlkeld, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Competitions 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT COMPETITION: Co- 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and Par- 
ents Magazine. Prizes totaling $2,000 plus royalties 
for designs of sculptural playground fixtures. Entries 
should o adaptable for parks, housing develop- 
ments and school playgrounds. Entries due January 
15. Write Museum of Modern Art, I! West 536d 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


Answers to the scrambles appearing 
page 17: Reynolds, Fra Angelico, Gaugull- 
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Vari has changed, and here he is in 





Paris continued from page 12 





Just Arrived from Sweden 





his full maturity, a typical example, 
if there is such a thing, of the School 
of Paris. 

For make no mistake on this 

int. It is in its delicacies, in its 
half-tones that derive from impres- 
sionism, and not anywhere else, that 
one must look for what is called the 
School of Paris. How could I speak 


reached some all time lows in aca- 
demic stultification. The ‘‘comfort- 
able dullness” both of art and religion 
was the result of inability to grow 
and expand and the failure to be fer- 
tilized by the catalysts of our times. 

The artists who broke through the 
petrification of the academies con- 
tinued to quicken to great forces at 
work in the world. They restored to 
art its organic function in human 
society. Art was again the witness of 
the “sacred moment’, aware of the 
creation of the universe that is going 
on at every instant about us. Now, 
once more, the work of art is a theo- 
phany, singing of the grandeur of 
Creation and of human participation 
in the glorious Process; of the pres- 
ence of God. 

The end of the 19th century found 
religious institutions on the de- 
fensive, deprived of the support of 
the intellectual. Science seemed to 
secure the position of determinist 
materialism and the superficial view 
of religion as the “opium of the peo- 


Symposium: Lassaw continued from page 10 


ill of it since I enjoy it like everyone 
else, living in the same climate, tast- 
ing the same tastes. But the School 
of Paris is so easy to love, so easy to 
defend, that it has an unfair advan- 
tage; while the universal school 
seems to me to be abandoned. My 
preference, then, will go to the latter. 
And anyway, isn’t universalism the 
traditional attitude of France? 


ple’. Since that time a gradual, but 
unmistakable, trend has been devel- 
oping away from the dominance of 
that philesophy. The work of such, 
men as Einstein, Whitehead, Edding- 
ton, Jeans, Freud, Jung, and the 
influence of the seminal philosophies 
from the East, have helped to show 
us the crippling inadequacy of a reli- 
ance on scientific method as the one 
and only source of truth. 

I sense a new climate in the world 
today. We have come around full cir- 
cle. It is again possible for a man to 
be exhilarated by the expansion of 
awareness brought about by both 
feeling and reason, by both the direct 
approach to the realization of mysti- 
cal religion and the indirect one of 
deduction and analysis and scientific 
proof. 

Religious institutions are on much 
firmer ground today. The increasing 
participation of a living art in the 
life of organized religion is one of 
the signs of the change that has come 
over the world. 


Symposium: Refregier continued from page 11 


ciples from which the _ religion 
evolved, thus cutting across centuries 
of secondary and traditional mate- 
rial. In making a contemporary 
statement, he will not find the answer 
in form alone. Such a statement, if 
it is to be meaningful, will have to 
go deeper into the ethics and the 
human values of the particular sect. 

There are those who are satisfied 
with revising or reusing the old, tra- 
ditional symbols and, by dissecting 
and abstracting them, creating what 
on the surface appears as a statement 
of significance. I do not believe that 
when a symbol which is already an 
abstraction of a concept or an idea is 
rendered in a more obscure fashion 
anything is communicated. Symbols 
can be so subjective and personal 
that they tend to hide rather than 
reveal meaning. 

Working in architecture, the artist 
will have to recognize the problems 
inherent in monumental art. He will 
have to accept discipline, which does 
hot exist in the creative process of 
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making an intimate statement in his 
studio. Art in architecture is a social 
art. It is conceived and created as 
part of an environment. It reveals 
the function of the building. 

The client, whether a priest or a 
committee of a synagogue, must pro- 
vide the best possible conditions of 
work for the artist. It makes a differ- 
ence if the client be a man of con- 
siderable cultural awareness, under- 
standing the role of the artist, pro- 
viding him with the greatest latitude 
of freedom. 

Recently, I have completed two 
years of work on a large tile mural 
for the outdoor entrance wall of the 
Hillcrest Jewish Center on Long 
Island. The placement of the mural 
in architecture (entrance), the mate- 
rial (tile), the working in a field 
completely unknown to me, with the 
restriction against use of the human 
figure, created problems and a chal- 
lenge. Reading through the Old Tes- 
tament, I found a great deal of 
material that was moving and signifi- 






































Here’s a Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 


at yeur lecal dealer or order from 


BI, 
VV-¥g\ ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc 
BROWN J 2 W. 46th St. New York 36, N.Y 


AMERICAS LARGEST 
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copy. Send your name, address, @ 
and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 
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FRAMES 


.. bewoenlional or madirm. 
Find your wrk to sd, o% 
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ae JP Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas aidins $ 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas . 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mail Check with Order (No C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 





9.95 
$15.00 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Now in its 78th regular session 










No entrance requirements. Tuition. 
is by the month, and you may reg- 
ister at an time. Moryning, after- 
noon and evening sessions daily— 
Monday thru Friday. 


Full or part time registration ac- 
cepted. Also, special one-evening- 
a-week classes. 





Approved for veterans training 
under Public Laws 346 & 16. 


On Saturdays there are special 
classes for children and adults. 















For full information, 
write or phone for catalog 


Stewart Kionis, Director 
215 W. 57th, N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 








/ 
sse HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
GALLERY AND 


NORTON sescot or ans 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 


SCHOOL REOPENS OCT. 5, 
Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 
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Symposium: Refregier continued 


cant to me. The great problem was 
to find a means of translating these 
ideas into a set of symbols that would 
have definite meaning to the members 
of the congregation. I found one 
advantage in the fact that, due to the 
prohibition of the use of the figure, 
very little art has been done in syna- 
gogues in the past, and therefore 
very little tradition was there to tie 
me down. I found the committee I 
dealt with, including the rabbi, will- 
ing to give me the greatest latitude 


in developing new forms and using 
material previously not touched by 
the artist. I was able to make a state. 
ment consistent with my thinking 
and beliefs. 

I believe the artist can play a role 
in organized religion if he is free to 
deal creatively, and with integrity, 
with ideas that rise above the banal 
décor of the past. 

The artist can play a leading role 
anywhere that the people meet, if he 
believes in those people. 


Symposium: Smith continued from page 11 


To the artist, nature does not have 
in it a god of wrath, jealousy or 
moral authority. To him, nature is 
visual, personal. He meets it with 
an inner feeling of acceptance, for he 
is a sensual part of it. He does not 
presume to judge it; he is integrated 
with it harmoniously and intensely— 
which may relate him more closely 
to ancient, pagan or Oriental re- 
ligions, than to Christianity. 

In the contemporary field you may 
point to a few religious commissions. 
When these become works of art it is 
because the artists are so fine that 
whatever they dedicate themselves to 
becomes art. The literary banalities 
are transcended and the message left 
behind. This incurs the wrath of the 
literal-minded laity and clergy who 
have no feeling for the contemporary 
work of art. 

The proposition that art and the 
church enjoyed a mutually enriching 


association during the Renaissance is | 


a piece of wishful thinking promoted 
by church myth and the W6lfflin 
school of historians. For evidence of 
a contradiction, the letters of many 
Renaissance artists set forth their 
true position and the church’s true 
position in using art. 

The church as a contemporary 
patron seeks art on a very limited 
scale. The plumbing is paid for at a 
higher hourly wage than the art. 
When, as and if the sculptor is called 
in, the architect can barely raise 
enough money to cover the cost of 
casting. Few sculptors, even if they 
have the religious conviction neces- 
sary to produce the work of art, can 
afford to work under these conditions. 

Whatever contemporary church 
commission you can point to, I can 
point out a greater work by the same 
artist where he has worked purely 
on his own identity. 


Symposium: Goodman continued from page 11 


making his own kind of order. The 
act of creation is an optimistic act 
and the optimism carries through 
into his attitude toward the work. 
Its fate cannot be other than happy, 
for, again to quote Beethoven, “The 
song of praise to be written by me, 
performed to the glory of the Al- 
mighty, the Eternal, the Infinite . . .” 

The act of creation is a religious 
act and the art work itself a prayer. 
What leads to misunderstandings is 
that the artist’s prayer is not neces- 
sarily couched in the traditional 
phrases; it is not through a book 
that he talks with God, but, and this 
is the test of the true believer, face 
to face. Art works are evangelical, 
though the preaching is not direct 
but connotative. Which does not 
mean that an Odalisque by Ingres is 
a suitable altarpiece for a church. 
But it is the subject matter and not 
the plastic values which make it un- 
suitable. The sole difference between 
secular art and “sacred” art is sub- 
ject matter. 

Let us consider subject . matter. 


Malraux says, “Le subjet, ce qui 
donne au peintre le plus violont désir 
de peindre’’. It is obvious that few 
modern artists have a violent desire 
to paint traditional religious sub- 
jects, or, more accurately, to paint 
religious subjects in a traditional 
manner, and the typical theologian 
does not differentiate between the 
two formulations. Thus, most churech- 
men cannot accept modern work, for 
they do not understand our search 
for the allusive rather than the ex- 
plicit, the inner meaning rather than 
the outer form, the poetic rather than 
the prosaic. 

But if a priest will forget his 
vagary and accept the meaning of the 
Virgin in the Catholic dogma, he will 
not insist that there be a pale blue 
dress spattered with tinsel stars, nor 
will the rabbi demand two angry 
lions fighting over the Law as rep- 
resentative of the Jewish guardian- 
ship of the Torah. 

In my own work I have had the 
good fortune to deal with enlightened 
souls who believed the artist could 
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t Symposium: Goodman continued 


say a good thing and let him do it. 

What happens when you give an 
artist a sermon, a Bible and a bles- 
sing and leave him to work out his 
vision ? 

Consider two examples: the Pillar 
of Fire by Lassaw and the Disper- 
sion of Motherwell. The iconography 
is eminently suitable for a Jewish 
house of worship. What better sub- 
ject than this sculptured “pillar of 
fire,’ the form in which by night God 
led the people of Israel through the 
wilderness? Or the idea of the Dis- 
persion mural, with its central panel, 
the outstretched scroll on which, in 
painful scratches, is seen (as°on a 
map) the wandering of the Jews, 
wandering which would have been 
meaningless except for the fact that 
these people were and are contained 
within the body of their law? Flank- 
ing are the Ten Commandments rep- 
resenting the Word, the _ seven- 
branched candelabra, the Creation. 

These works are not liturgical, for 
they do not deal with the functional 
necessities of the service -itself. A 
liturgy is a set piece, and certain 
physical appurtenances are required : 
the tabernacle for the Catholic, the 
Torah scrolls for the Jew, etc. What 
of these? Is this work to be done by 
craftsmen only? The answer would 
be yes in some cases, but not in all. 

The Stations of the Cross are a 
good example. As a _ requirement 
there are 14 scenes, starting with the 
Condemnation and ending with the 
Entombment. Such a series could be 
indicated by a set of abstractions, say 
14 crosses, which though not inter- 
esting, would be enough; or by the 
horrors perpetrated in Warren 


| Street; or by the beautiful tiles by 


Contributors to the Symposium 


The eight contributors to the symposium 
in this issue are: 


Jacques Lipchitz, sculptor, who is now 
completing a second version of a Madonna 
and Child (the model of which is repro- 
duced on page 8) for the Church of Assy 
in France. His first version was destroyed 
by the fire that glutted his New York 
studio in 1952. 


Germaine Richier, French sculptor, whose 
Crucifixion (reproduced on page 11) made 
for the altar of the Church of Assy, 
France, was first rejected by the Bishop 
of Annecy. It was later replaced in the 
church after the intervention of Pope Pius 
Who stated that “the function of art is to 
break the narrow and agonizing circle of 
the finite in which man is enclosed in this 
life and to open a window to his mind 
yearning for the infinite.” 


Henry Moore, British sculptor, whose Ma- 
donna and Child (reproduced on page 8) 
stands now in St. Mathew’s Church at 
Northampton, England. Moore, about to 
leave England for a visit to Brazil and 
Mexico, wrote to say that he was unable 
to work up his “rough notes” for the sym- 
Posium, but enclosed a copy of a letter he 
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Matisse. Or consider the veil before 
the Ark in the Jewish ceremonial— 
the Paroches called for in Scripture. 
The essence is that it be a cover to 
conceal the Law from the profane 
view. It could be a piece of sacking, 
a door, or an elaborate curtain bear- 
ing the word, “Shaddai” (God). 

You will of course object, saying 
that the work I describe is program- 
matic, and so contrary to modern 
theory. But such a theory is con- 
trary to fact, for the basis of an art 
work is a program. Mondrian’s was 
to set up special relations between 
rectangles. Rodin’s to relate holes to 
solids. In the former case the prob- 
lem was kept in its simplest and per- 
haps most difficult state ; in the latter, 
other considerations were involved— 
say the shape of Balzac. In a liturgi- 
cal piece Lassaw made for me (a 
ner tamid—an eternal light) he ex- 
tended his usual program of caging 
a certain piece of space and then 
ornamenting it, to include a sacred 
oil-burning lamp. 

If what I have said about the 
artist is true, then he can aid organ- 
ized religion in its mission. On the 
whole, the artist of today is willing— 
for several reasons. The subject mat- 
ter is full of inspiration. We are tired 
of easel pictures and pedestal sculp- 
ture and seek a reintegration of the 
arts. We have come to that healthy 
condition of preferring to see our 
work used on the facade of the 
Louvre rather than embalmed with 
the mummies inside. 

Finally, artists need patrons. Mil- 
lionaires are fickle, princes vanishing, 
states immoral. Will organized re- 
ligion be the patron today as it was 
in the past? 


wrote to Canon Hussey, for whose church 
he executed the Madonna and Child. The 
letter comprises his symposium text. 


Nicolas Calas, writer and scholar, who 
edited the recently published anthology 
“Primitive Heritage” in collaboration with 
Margaret Mead, and who, for the past five 
years, has been working on an analysis 
of Hieronymus Bosch’s “Garden of De- 
lights.” 


Ibram Lassaw, sculptor, who created the 
28-foot Pillar of Fire (reproduced on page 
11) and other works for the synagogue at 
Springfield, Mass. 


David Smith, sculptor, whose work is 
widely known and exhibited. 


Anton Refregier, who recently completed 
a mosaic mural on Old Testament themes 
for the Hillcrest Synagogue, Queens, N. Y. 


Percival Goodman, architect who designed 
the synagogues at Millburn, N. J., and 
Springfield, Mass., and who has worked in 
close conjunction with such artists as 
Adolph Gottlieb, Herbert Ferber, Robert 
Motherwell and Ibram Lassaw on these 
and other projects. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


AKRON, OHIO 
Institute Dec. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute Dec. {|5-Jan. 
ATHENS, GA. 
Museum Dec.: Christmas Art Works. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Art Assoc. To Dec. 27: 
Awards. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum To Jan. 3: D. Coale, K. Mar- 
tin, A. McAdams. 


15-Jan. 24: M. Karasz. 


4: John Kibbe. 


Hallmark 


Walters Gallery To Jan. 31): Care of a 
Collection. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To Jan. 2: Birds in Color; 
Design From Britain. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Dec.: Cont. Art. 

Childs Dec.: Amer. & Europ. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 27: S$. Wood 
ward 

Institute To Dec. 30: Design For Christ- 
mas. 

Mirski Dec. Christmas Group. 


Museum Dec.: ‘The Winter Scene." 
Shore Studio Dec.: Cont. Art. 
Vose To Dec. 26: R. Bliss. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Jan. 3: 
Manuscripts; Dec. 20-Jan. 
Soc. of Artists 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Busch-Reisinger Museum To Dec. 31: 
Penn. German Arts & Crafts. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Illuminated 
17: Buffalo 


Art Assoc. Dec. 20-Jan. 10: Daumier 
Lithos. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Dec. 31: English Painters. 

Frumkin To Dec. 24: Munch to Miro. 

Institute To Jan. |: Arnold Newman; 
To Jan. 3: Japanese Prints. 


Lawson To Jan. 3: Chicago Artists 

Library Dec.: E. Danhausen; W. Smythe. 

Mandel Dec.: Musarts Club. 

Newman Brown To Dec. 31: H. Pieper. 

Oehischlaeger To Jan. |: Cont. Amer. 
Ptgs. 

Stevens Gross To Dec. 23: H. Hult. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum To Jan. 5: Cinn. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Gulf Coast Center To Dec. 31: 
turies of Amer. Ptg. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum To Dec. 31: Burchfield; Dec. 
15-Jan. 21: Swiss Architecture. 


Annual. 


2 Cen- 


New York City 


Academy of Arts & Letters (B'way at 
155) To Dec. 23: Drawings. 
Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Jan. 4: 


Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A.; Mod. 
European Prints. 
City of N. Y. (5th at 103) ‘Tides of 


Time''; ‘'Distinguished Gadgets." 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Jan. 9: 
Puerto Rican Santos. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Feb. 2!: 
Young European Painters. ; 

Jewish (5th at 92) Dec.: Max Band. 

Metropolitan (Sth at 82) To Jan. 3: 
Art & Anatomy; Dec.: American 
Painting, 1753-1954; Three Kings From 
Lichtentha!. 

Modern (11 W 53) To Jan. 24: Young 
Amer. Printmakers; To Jan. 17: New 
Talent; To Jan. 4: Leger; To Dec. 27: 
Children's Toys. 

Morgan Library (29 E 36) To Jan. |: 
The Italian Manuscript. 

Nat'l Academy (1083 5th) To Dec. 2!: 
Allied Artists Annual. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 79) 
To Dec. 31: Star of Bethlehem. 

N. Y. Botanical Garden Museum (Bronx 
Pk.) To Jan. 3: Bronx Artists Guild. 

N. Y. Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. 
at 77) Wintertime in Old New York. 

nae (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) To Dec. 

: 10 Women Artists. 
Whtiney (10 W. 8) To Dec. 31: Selec- 


tions from Permanent Collection. 


Galleries 


A.A.A. (711 5th) To Dec. 24: J. De Witt. 

A.C.A. (63 E 57) Dec. 21-Jan. 3: Inti- 
mate Works. 

Alan (32 E 65) To Dec. 24: C. Cloar; 
R. Knipschild. 

Alphabet (216 E 45) To Dec. 31: Bar- 


tuska 
Argent. (67 E 59) Dec. 20-Jan.9: C. 
Reinhold. 
ae Directors Club (115 E 40) To Dec. 
N. Y. Members. 


fence (32 W 58) To Dec. 
Goodman. 


Artists’ (851 Lex. 


26: B. 
at 64) .To Dec. 24: 


J. Altoon. 

A. S. L. (215 W 57) Dec.: Sale of 
Students’ Ptgs. 

Babcock (38 E 57) To Dec. 31: Selected 


Smal! Amer. Ptgs. 
34 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 

Museum Dec.: H. Cook; A. Yunkers; R. 
Pemberton. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery To Dec. 26: Accent on Tradi- 
tion. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum To Dec. 27: Young Collections; 
To Jan. 3: K. Drerup. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Dec.: Ohio Printmakers. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Jan. 10: Edward Winter. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Feb. 28: Villon Prints. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum To Jan. 
politan. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Museum To Dec. 31: Christmas Story 
in Renaissance Paintings. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Art Assoc. To Dec. 23: Texas Designer- 
Craftsmen. 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

Univ. Center To Dec. 3): 
Painters. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum To Jan. 3: Conn. Weol. Soc.; 
To Jan..10: Good Design. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 


10: 5th Annual Metro- 


Argentine 


Cont. Arts Museum To Dec. 30: Art 
Renta 
Museum ‘To Jan. 3: John Marin Mem- 


orial; To Jan. 10: Sutherland-Moore. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Dec.: 
LINCOLN, MASS. 
DeCordova To Jan. 31: 
Weols. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Cowie Dec.: Amer. Ptas. 
Hatfield Dec.: Mod. Fr. 
Kantor Dec.: Cont. Ptgs. 
Landau Dec. Cont. Amer. 
Lynch Dec. Cont. Art. 
Museum To Jan. 16: P. Signac; To Jan. 
10: Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Vigeveno Dec.: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed To Dec. 23: Stained Giass; Dec. 
19-Jan. 30: Chicago Internationa 
Drawing. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


20th Anniversary. 


New England 


Currier To Dec. 28: Cont. Ital. Prints; 
To Jan. 5: Sironi; To Jan. 10: Ger- 
man Drwgs. & Wools. 








Barbizon, Little (Lex. & 63) Dec.: M. 
Walker- Smith. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58th & 6th) To Dec. 24: 
P. Erickson and Pupils. 

Barzansky (644 Mad. at 61) To Jan. |: 
Xmas Ann'l. 


oa (61 E 57) To Jan. 23: Zao 

Caravan (132 E 65) Dec.: Children's 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Dec.: Northwest 
Indian Art. 

Carstairs (1! E 57) Dec.: Church Win- 
dow Designs; A. Girard 

Chapellier a8 E 57) To Dec. 19: Gros- 


senbach. 
ose & Square (16 E 58) Dec.: Cont. 
tgs. 
City Centers (131 W 55) Dec.: Pigs. 
Collins (200 E 56) To Dec. 19: Logsdon. 
Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To Dec. 
26: ‘Priced For Xmas''; Dec. 2i- 
Jan. 8: Domareki. 
Cooper (313 W 53) Dec.: 
inning was the Word’ 
Riodiar® Zepel; Gi nsberg. 
Coronet (106 E 60) Dec.: Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 
Creative (108 W 56) Dec.: Groups. 
Crespi (205 E 58) To Jan. 2: C. Cluett. 
Davis (23! E 7 To Jan. 2: Xmas. 


"In the be- 
; To Jan. 27: 


— casi 51) Dec.: Small Mas- 
terpiec 
Detar aT E 57) To Jan. 9: Old 


Masters Drwgs. 
Duveen (18 E 79) To Dec. 19: [8th C. 


Fr. Ptgs. 
Samet (969 Mad. at 76) To Dec. 26: 


Emily Lowe Awards. 
7“ St. (33 W 8) To Dec. 31: Xmas 
ale. 


Feig! (601 Mad.) To Jan. 9: Small Ptas. 

Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. Price. 

- Arts Assoc. (41 E 57) Dec.: Fr. 
tgs. 

Fried (6 E 65) Dec.: Duchamp, Picabia. 

Friedman (20 E 49) Dec.: R. Petrocelli. 

Gallery East (7 Ave. A) Dec.: 
Graphics. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) To Jan. 
15: "Christmas Omnibus." 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) Dec.: | 
Rothstein, sculp. 

Galeria Sudamericana (866 Lex.) To 
Dec. 26: Osvaldo. 

Ganso {125 E 57) Dec.: 
Group. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Dec. 24: 
Xmas Gifts. 


McClellan; 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Institute To Jan. 17: Oriental & Afri- 
can Art; B. Gere, M. Nohl. 

Milw-Downer Dec.: Dan Lutz; Ptas. 
from Guggenheim Museum. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Dec. 27: 
and Her Circle. 

University Gallery To Jan. 
vit'nl Print Show. 

Walker Center To Jan. 3: Useful Gifts. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum Dec. 20-Jan. 10: N. 
A.A.P.L. Members’. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum Dec.: Sculptors’ 
Canada. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum To Jan. 3: N. J. 
Christmas Suggestions. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado To Jan. 10 

Five Centuries." 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum Dec.: Russian Icons. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn To Jan. 10: 
Nebraska Artists. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Dec.: Smith Coll. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Jan. 3: L. Crowell; Art 
Directors’ Ann'l. 

Alliance To Dec. 27: H. Mitchell, Sculp 

Creative Dec.: Cont. Art. 

De Braux Dec.: Cont. Fr. Ptgs. 

Donovan To Jan. 6: C. Metcalf. 

Dubin To Dec. 28: B. Wolf. 


Berthe Morisot 
17: 2nd In- 
Jersey 
Society of 
Artists’ 


"French Paintings 


Frasconi Wdcts.;: 


Hendler Dec.: A. Newbill. 

Lush To Jan. 2: M. Schneps. 

Print Club To Dec. 28: Phila. Print- 
makers Ann'l.; J. & F. Baxter, sculp. 


PITTSBUSGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Dec. 28: Pitts- 
burgh Wcol. Soc. 

Carnegie To Jan. 3: A. Avinoff. 

WOQED To Jan. 14: Pittsburgh Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Berkshire Museum Dec.: Nat’! Assoc. 
Women Artists. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum Dec.: L. Sisson, Wcols. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Museum To Jan. 2: Print Ann'l.: To Jan. 
3: ''To Do With Toys." 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Jan. 9: L. Rubenstein. 





Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) To 
Jan. 9: Weols. 

Hacker (24 W 58) Dec.: Isaacs. 

Hansa (70 E 12) To Dec. 24: 

Hartert (22 E 58) Dec.: Amer. 
Drwgs., Weols. 

Heller (63 E 57) To Dec. 26: L. Bunce; 
Dec. 28-Jan. 9: M. Brown. 


Pasilis. 
& Fr. 


ooo (18 E 69) To Dec. 19: C. Blum. 
© (26 E 55) Dec.: F. de Verdura. 
Jae ame (22 E 66) To Jan. 9: Art for 
ae es W 52) To Dec. 26: C. 
Waug 
Janis as E 57) To Jan. 2: Fr. Acquisi- 
tions. 
Karlis (35 E 60) Dec.: Group. 


Kaufmann (Lex. at 92) To Dec. 22: Ben- 
nington College; Dec. 23-Jan. 3: 
Childrens’ Ptqs. 

Kennedy (785 Sth at 59) Dec.: F. L. 
Jacques. 

Knoedier (14 E 57) To Dec. 24: N. 
Caffe; 6 Centuries of Printmakers. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Group. 


Korman (835 Mad. at 69) Dec.: Xmas 
Group. 

Kottler (108 E 57) To Dec. 26: Group. 

Kraushaar (32 E 57) To Dec. 19: P. 
Bacon; Dec. 2!-Jan. 2: Group 

—_— (197 Bleeker) To Dec. 58: Gift 
tgs 


Levitt (35 E 49) Dec.: Xmas Group. 
Little Studio (680 Mad.) To Dec. 19: 
. Bailey. 
Matisse (41 E 57) Dec.: Group. 
Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Jan. 9: 
Xmas Show. 
Midtown (17 E 57) To Jan. 9: W. 


Palmer. 
Milch (55 E 57) To Dec. 24: S. Laufman. 
New Art Circle (41 E 57) Dec.: Group. 
New (601 Mad.) To Jan. 2: E. Baizer- 


man. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Dec.: Old Masters. 

Newman, Harry Shaw (150 Lex. at 30) 
Early Amer. 

Newton (11 E 57) Dec.: Cont. Art. 

N. Y. Circl. Library of Ptgs. (640 Mad.) 
Cont. Fr. & Amer. 


Niveau (962 Mad. at 76) Dec.: Fr. Ptgs. 

Parsons (15 E 57) Dec.: Ossorio. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) To Jan. 2: H. C. 
Smith. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) To Dec. 28: 
Prints. 


Perdalma (110 E 57) To Jan. 


1: Drwgs, 
Weols. 








PRINCETON, N. J. 

University Museum To Jan. 8: jal 
Drwas. ; 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To Jan. 3: Steinberg. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ar Gallery Dec.: 
men—1l9? 

ST. LOUIS, ‘Missouri 

Museum Dec.: Woodcut 
Jan. 4: Artists’ Guild. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Museum To Dec. 3: 
Ann'l. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Area Arts To Dec. 24: Cont. 
Artists. 

Cal. Palace Dec.: Religious Prints, 

De Young To Jan. 3: Artists, Art As. 
soc.; Heimann; De Erdely. 

Rotunda To Jan. 5: 50 Rotunda Artists, 

Museum To Dec. 26: Christmas Art: To 
Jan. 10: A. Bender Collection. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum Dec.: Cont. Amer. Drwgs. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling To Dec. 21: 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum To Jan. 3: M. Wiggins. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Dec.: Everyday Art. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

24: N. England 





Amer. Crafts. 


Masters; To 





ISth Texas 






Bay Area 


M. Hartley. 






Museum Dec. 20-Jan. 
Sculpture. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To Dec. 27: Chinese Porcelain; 
To Jan. 3: Fling, Ceramics. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Gallery To Jan. 10: J. W. Morrice. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook ag 20th C. Shaw. 

UTICA, N 

Siena ‘aititlame-Procter To Dec. 27: 
Redon. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Jan. 3: Area Annual. 

National Dec.: Story of Punch. 

Phillips To Jan. II: Utrillo. 

Smithsonian To Jan. 3: R. Lyon Prts, 

Wash. Univ. Dec.: von Huhn. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Dec.: Delaware Artists. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Dec. 28: Cont. Ital. 
To Jan. 3: C. Hassam. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute Dec.: Area Artists. 


Prints; 









Peridot (820 Mad.) To Jan. 9: T. Coat. 

Perils (32 E 58) To Jan. 2: Holiday 
Annual. 

Portraits (136 E 57) To Dec. 31: Cont. 
Portraits. 

Rehn (683 5th at 54) To Dec. 26: Xmas 
Group 

Roko (51 Grnwch) To Jan. 6: L. Finkel- 
stein. 

Rosenberg (20 E 79) Dec. 2I-Jan. 9% 
Amer. Group. 

Rosenthal (B'way at 13) To Dec. 26: 
Ramer Students. 

Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Dec. 31: 
Picasso, Toulouse-Lautrec 

Salpeter (42 E 57) To Dec. 31: 


+ Group. 
Schaefer, B. (32 € 57) To Dec. 24: 


Holiday 


Marguerita, Sculp.; D. Farr. 
Sculpture Center Pier E 69) Dec.: 
Group. i 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Dec.: African 





culp. 
Seligmann (5 E 57) Dec. Fr. & Amer. 
Serigraph (38 W 57) To Jan. 9: Xmas 


Group. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Jan. 10: J. 
Reynal. 

Tannager (90 E 10) To Jan. 
tion Group. 

Teachers Center (206 W 15) Dec. 20- 
Jan. 9: A. Herskowitz. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
To Jan. 6: Xmas Collector. 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E 53) To Jan. 9: 
L. Rivers. 

Town (26 W 8) To Jan. 3: 
Graphics. 

Valentin (32 E 57) Dec. 
Sculpture. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 
Dec. 30: F. Franck. 

Viviano (42 E 57) To Dec. 31: 


kins. 

Walker (117 E 57) To Jan. 9: Old & 
Mod. s 
Weljens (70 E 56) To Jan. 2: S. Sigal- 

of. 
va on Lex. at 61) Dec.: 


Gro 
Wildenstein (19 E 64) To Dec. 2: 
Seurat; To Jan. 16: K. van Dongen. 
Willard (23 W 56) To Dec. 30: D. 
Smith. 
Wittenborn (38 E 57) To Dec. 26: R. 
Emett (‘'Punch' 
Woriodies (35 E 49) To Dec. 2: 
. Lambert-Rucki. 





7: Invita- fe eolor 
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International 
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SPECIAL! No One Can Duplicate 
This Christmas GIFT OFFER! 





AQ% orr 


For only $11.00 (you get a $17.50 value) you can have 


EITHER OF THESE ART CLASSICS 


AS AN OUTSTANDING AND UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


IN SEPARATE SECTIONS: 
Ancient Art 
Medieval Art 
Drawings ° Paintings 
Decorative Art 
Oriental Art 
With Selections and 
Text by the 
Curatorial Staff 


a truly spectacular art book. No other book so completely succeeds 


jing a great museum right into the home. Reproduced in full color 
the 130 large color plates present 86 paintings and 44 objects .. . 
of the vast Metropolitan collections. In addition to the great paint- 
are religious objects, stained glass, tapestries, period rooms, jewelry, 
ceramics, and sculpture of all periods and civilizations. Supplement- 
tolor plates are 81 monochrome illustrations, many of full page size 


11234”). 






A ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO ART DIGEST, “AMERICA’S 
LEADING NEWS MAGAZINE OF ART” 


¢ Color covers by outstanding artists 
¢ Reviews, Symposia, Reproductions 
* Opinion and Profiles 
¢ International reports 








“One of the most 

notable publishing 

achievements of 
our times.” 


TEXT BY 
MEYER 
SCHAPIRO 


9%" x 12%" 


In this strikingly beautiful book, the fifty large full color reproductions and 
the many monochromes, represent the work of the painter through his entire 
career. To own this volume is like having an exhibition of work in the quiet of 


your own home, to look at when the spirit moves you. 


Art and book-lovers everywhere have begun collecting these books as hereto- 
fore they have collected recordings of great music . . ..to have on hand the 


masterworks of the past and present. 


— — SAVE $6.50 ON THIS OUTSTANDING 
CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER: 


Please send me a one year subscription to ART DIGEST and (check one) 


cigs ee OS) abc Art Treasures of the Metropolitan 
WR beso cies eile 
ADDRESS..... 
GE Ficus .ZONE............ STATE 


Attached are names and addresses of gift combinations I wish you to send with my 
name and an ART DIGEST Christmas card. Enclosed is $11.00 for each $17.50 


. 
0 Pom Din BDSCrir Or 





Nc cena a 


AL CEBRARY 
sity OF MICH 
BoR MICH 
53 R12-15-S4 


Ol. PAINTING 


How-to-do-it! 
64 Pages...and 
COLOR WHEEL 


Real lessons with 
full color and step- 
by-step illustrations 


© FIGURE PAINTING 

© PORTRAIT PAINTING 
© STILL-LIFE 

® LANDSCAPE 

® COLOR MIXING 

® TECHNIQUES 


by RALPH FABRI, N.A. 
only 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY 


GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


wu) OFF THE 
CASS : 


NNT: T Ou KN): a PRESS 


AMERICAN FIFTH EDITION 


LV ee NOU 
DE. ALERS Price $10.00 


Pius 50 cents shipping charges 
Order by meil only, enclosing 
payment. No C.0.D. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE 
U.S. ART & ANTIQUE TRADE 


THOROUGHLY CLASSIF!ED UNDER: 
ART — Paintings: Old Masters, French, American, Con- 
temporary, etc. Oriental Art. Prints. Reproductions. 


ANTIQUES — Americana, Silver, Coins, Curios, etc. Interior 
Decorators, Gift Shops, and kindred trades. 


ART MUSEUMS — Complete lists for the U.S.A.. Canada, 
Mexico, Belgium, the British Isles, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland. (With name of director or curator.) 


AUCTION PRICES — 1950-1953. 


Display Advertisments from leading firms in the Art field 


MASTAI PUBLISHING CO. Inc., 104 East 57th Street, New York 22 











